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THE WEEK. 


THERE is an almost uncanny silence in Macedonia, 
and the only news of importance is that the Albanians 
are said to be rising once more to protest against the 
presence of European officers. If the Powers have been 
so misguided as to send any of their twenty-five officers 
—all too few for Macedonia proper—to play at reform 
in the Albanian districts, this result is as natural as it is 
unnecessary. More interesting because more novelis the 
incident at Smyrna, where the Turks have offered 
physical violence to an official and some servants of the 
Greek Consulate. Athens appears to be mightily excited 
and makes much more fuss oyer this trivial affair than 
it did over the massacre of so-called Greeks at 
Krushevo last autumn. It is felt that the Turks have 
been ungrateful. Is this the reward for a whole year 
of servility and humiliation? The Greek consuls and 
bishops in Macedonia have played the spy and 
informer for the Turks all this while, incurring 
the contempt of Christendom in_ the process, 
and now their allies turn upon them in this 
peculiarly wounding fashion. And so _ there is 
talk of fitting out a fleet. It is a little difficult to 
sympathise. Greek conceptions of dignity are rather 
peculiar. Consular persons who have virtually turned 
themselves into agents of the Turkish secret police are 
in a weak position when they talk of their offended 
honour. But the fact is that Greece has gained nothing 
by her pro-Turkish policy, she has alienated the 
Macedonian peasants, who cannot understand this 
alliance with their oppressor, she has disgusted her 
best friends in Europe; and, on the other hand, she 
has signally failed to win either the confidence or the 
gratitude of Abdul Hamid. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN has announced his approval ot 
Chinese Labour. Mr. Lyttelton has not yet allowed the 
House of Commons to knowthe details of the regulations 
that are to govern the condition of the imported China- 
men. He is more concerned to write almost daily letters of 
recriminations to the Press. Mr. Mackarness has invited 
him to specify what other ordinances contain certain of 
the most important features of the Chinese Ordinance, 
and Mr. Lyttelton is, of course, completely unable to do 
so. There are probably many wrongs and abuses under 
our flag, but in no other ordinance is the labourer 
obliged to return at the end of his time, kept a prisoner 
during his non-working hours, and unprotected by any 
conditions as to wages or hours. No doubt the latest 
political events in Australia will make the mine-owners 
more thankful than ever that they have captured Lord 
Milner and the Colonial Office. Mr. Tarbutt, as our 
readers will remember, explained to Mr. Cresswell 
that Wernher-Beit and other companies were afraid of 
white labour, because working men might come to 
dictate as they do in Australia. Last week the third 
Ministry of the Australian Commonwealth was 
formed, and it is a Labour Ministry pure and 
simple, with only one Minister outside the 
Labour Party. Mr. Watson, the new Prime 
Minister, has announced that if concrete pro- 
posals for preference emanate from the Mother 
Country they will receive courteous and generous 
consideration, but in the meantime the question is 
regarded as outside the sphere of practical politics. 


Mr. Watson says his Government will be a strong 
opponent of borrowing. Its first difficulty will be the 
Arbitration Bill. oan 

Tue Times published on Monday an important 
letter from the special correspondent of that paper 
describing in detail the incident atGuru. Two hundred 
of the Tibetans were disarmed and taken prisoners 
before anything happened. Then followed the attempt 
to carry out the disarmament of the main body. This 
proceeding produced an “‘ ugly growl of protest.” “ In 
some cases the Pioneers were actually struck by the 
Tibetans, in others a struggle for the weapon took 
place.” Then came the general me/eé, begun by the throw- 
ing of stones by the Tibetans and their sudden onslaught 
with drawn swords. But these warriors, with their 
‘* gay-yellow and green yellow coats,” their purple and 
blue robes, their strange forked gun embossed with 
turquoise and coral, their richly-worked sword-hilts, 
were soon vanquished. 

“From three sides at once,” says the correspondent, “a 
hail of bullets rained into the mob of cutting aad thrusting 
Tibetans, Their plan had failed, and under the appalling 
storm of lead they staggered, failed, and ran. ut it 
was such a target as is offered not twice in a life- 
time. Straight down the line of fire lay their only path of 
escape. With their own weapons, safety lay 200 yards 
away. Two hundred yards on was a sharply squared 
rock behind which a certain refuge was, they thought, 
to be found. But the Gurkhas had stopped this bolt-hole from 
above, and the flying mob moved away along the high road 
defenceless. . . . As soon as their first and almost critical 
assault had failed there was nothing for the Mission Escort to 
fear except, perhaps, the crossing bullets of their own com- 
panions. Shrapnel pursued the luckless remnants of the 
slowly retreating force—for at an altitude of 15,000 ft. run- 
ning is impessible. On either side the mounted infantry 
rode down the stragglers into the mountains or across the 


plains, and only a scanty number came unscathed out of the 
ordeal,” 


So the correspondent describes what Lord George 
Hamilton spoke of as a massacre. The man who 
writes it is amazed by one thing. When the envoys 
first came to meet the expedition, and to ask it to return 
to Yatung, and attempted “by violent gesticulation 
and shouting all together to secure the retreat of the 
English,” the General acted in a most extraordinary 
way. ‘‘Hardas it was on the men, the General, at 
Colonel Younghusband’s earnest request, consented to 
issue orders that no man was to use his rifle till the 
Tibetans had opened fire.” ‘‘Hard as it was on the 
men,” they had their reward a few minutes later, for 
their motley crowd, with its flashing colours, was such 
a target as is offered not twice in a lifetime. They 
could fire without fear of resistance, ‘‘ with no danger 
except from the crossing bullets of their own com- 
panions.” This annihilating day was marked, we are 
told, by the appearance of a white rainbow. We 
wonder what coloured rainbow the Tibetans will look 
for as the herald of the next approach of their 
southern neighbour. 


Tue Licensing Bill is not only very bad but very 
much worse thar Mr. Akers Douglas's introductory 
speech led soft-hearted critics of the Government to 
expect. In the first place the new or increased licence 
duties are only a maximum, which may or may not be 
levied—at the discretion of quarter sessions. When 
levied they are to be paid not into the Local Taxation 
Account for the benefit of the county exchequer, but 
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into a compensation fund designed expressly as a 
“special safeguard to the Trade,” and the extra 
fees derived from new licences go to the same fund. 
Now these increased duties, which are really 
rents paid for a commercial concession, belong 
to the taxpayer or ratepayer just as much as the 
rents of his farms or houses belong to a landlord. 
It is the duty of the Opposition, therefore, to 
advocate, as Mr. Robertson so strongly urged 
on Tuesday, that these increased duties should 
be paid to the Local Taxation Account. When that 
has been done the magistrates (in petty and not 
quarter sessions) might be authorised to levy an addi- 
tional local percentage for the purpose of compensa- 
tion. In dealing with the Trade’s claim for compen- 
sation a sharp distinction should be drawn between the 
value of the public-house as a business (7.e., a house of 
refreshment) and its special ‘‘ monopoly value,” which 
Mr. Balfour describes as a “great anomaly” and 
“ utterly irrational.” No one seems to have pointed out 
that the Government, in abolishing the ‘‘ discretion” 
of the brewster sessions, and providing compensation, 
has given more than the Trade has ever dared to ask 
for. Hitherto the only consideration which had to be 
entertained by justices in regard to granting a licence 
or refusing its renewal has been the public interest ; 
and this—as Sir Robert Reid so finely said in his recent 
speech at Dumfries—has been ‘‘the golden thread 
running through the labyrinth of the licensing laws.” 
If the Licensing Bill is passed the golden thread will be 
broken. As the ‘‘County and County Borough 
Justice” shows in the powerful and destructive analysis 
of the bill which we print in this week’s Speaker, the 
new Licensing Bill will utterly unsettle licensing laws. 
Lord Peel made a powerful criticism of the bill on 
Thursday. ata 

AFTER being saved by Liberal votes from defeat on 
the vital question of the income-tax last Tuesday, the 
Government on Wednesday only carried their tea duty 
by the narrow majority of thirty-seven. Before the war 
the tea duty stood at fourpence per pound; now it 
stands at eightpence, which means a duty of 100 per 
cent. and upwards on the lower grades of tea. Ina 
very instructive interview with Mr. Thomas Lough, 
which appears in yesterday’s Free Trader, that 
gentleman is reported as saying that the vast bulk of 
the tea imported into this country is sold at or under 
7d. per lb., so that the tax is about 115 per cent. 
of the value of the article. Excellent speeches 
were made from the Liberal side of the House; 
but what struck us most in reading the debate were 
the following remarks by Mr. T. C. Taylor: ‘‘If you 
tax the rich man he saves rather less than he might 
have done; if you tax the middle-class man or 
the well-to-do artisan he does without some luxury ; 
but if you tax the poor man he does without something 
which other classes think essential to health and 
strength. He burns fewer coals, which is bad for the 
coal trade ; he wears fewer clothes, which is bad for the 
woollen trade.” In fact, the tea duty, like the sugar 
duty, has the effect of depressing trade all round. Mr. 
Chamberlain’s only answer is that he must have the 
money, and the proper retort—and we rejoice to see 
that it is to be given authoritatively from the Opposition 
Front Bench—is that the expenditure is preposterously 
excessive and must be very largely reduced. 

THE trade unions won a striking victory last 
week. A year anda half ago they were suddenly de- 
prived of all the most important rights they were sup- 
posed to possess for a quarter of acentury. They were 
reduced by a series of decisions toa state of paralysis. 
Mr. Justice Wills, in hearing the Taff Vale case, quoted 
a dictum of Lord Lindley, ‘‘ You cannot make a strike 
effective without doing more than is lawful,” a 
dictum very applicable to a time when it was 


decided that peaceful picketing was unlawful, and 
that trade unions were liable to be sued. It 
was childish, said Mr. Justice Wills, to say 
that the leaders were not responsible tor the 
acts of the men under their orders because they did not 
order the particular act. This direct and damaging 
blow did a great deal for the Labour Representation 
movement. The Government proceeded to appoint a 
Commission to inquire into the laws governing trade 
unions. But, though they put an employer on the Com- 
mission, they did not offer a seat to any trade unionist 
or to anyone entitled to speak for the trade unions. 
The trade unionists very properly refused to give evi- 
dence before the Commission. Last year Mr. Shackleton 
introduced a bill to rehabilitate the trade unions, but he 
was defeated by 40. This year Mr. Paulton introduced a 
bill. Mr. Balfour spoke against it, but did not make 
resistance to it official policy, and it was read a second 
time by a majority of 39. The only difference between 
the bill of this year and that of last year is that this 
goes further, in that it makes the non-liability of 
trade-union funds for acts committed by members 
absolute. The debate was marked by an extremely 
good maiden speech from Mr. Johnson, the member for 
Gateshead. 





Tue Government carried the second reading ot 
the Aliens Bill on Monday by a majority of 124. The 
Bill was described by Mr. Bryce as a sham bill, which 
its authors knew would not work, introduced to meet a 
popular cry. This view derives a good deal of sup- 
port from an examination of a few facts that were 
brought to light in the debate. Sir Kenelm Digby, for 
example, and Sir Edward Bradford both think it im- 
possible to carry out effectively the intentions of the 
bill. Two general principles are supposed to be 
common ground in discussion of this question. 
Nobody denies that a nation has the right to 
protect itself from being submerged by a_ flood 
of alien immigration, to defend its own civili- 
sation. Nobody admits, or scarcely anybody 
admits, that he wants to see England withdraw the 
hospitality—an honourable and advantageous part of 
her history—she has given to political refugees. An 
Aliens Bill is not wanted on the first of these grounds. 
The bill introduced by the Government is certainly 
hostile to the second of these principles. 





Sir Cuaries Ditkeand Mr. Asquith showed in two 
powerful speeches the bill gives the Executive Depart- 
ment the right to exclude a person of ‘‘ notoriously bad 
character”—notorious, that is, to the police of the 
country which has expelled him. It is easy to imagine 
how this would have been applied to Mazzini. The 
Government do not jusfify their bill on the 
ground of unfair competition, for they wish to 
exclude undesirables rather than capable immi- 
grants, and their argument from the injustice of allow- 
ing these immigrants to become a burden on the rate 
is destroyed by the figures Mr. Long gave to Mr. 
McKenna, showing that the proportion of aliens who 
become chargeable is a quarter of that of all classes. 
The rich Jews, to their credit, spare no pains to relieve 
distress among Jew immigrants. The real remedies for 
the difficulties of immigration are, first, a rigorous and 
uncompromising administration of Factory Acts and 
Sanitary Acts ; and, secondly, the restoration of the Jews 
asanation. Unhappily, the rich Jews of Europe prefer 
careers in the service of other nations to the recovery of 
their own identity as a nation, and instead of supporting 
Mr. Zangwill’s patriotic ambitions, they use their power 
to stimulate quarrels with those nations where, either 
from prejudice or panic, men of their race are ill- 
treated. 





THE committee of educational and medical experts 
appointed to examine the Board of Education’s model 
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course of physical training appears to have done ex- 
cellent work. It had no hesitation in condemning the 
whole system prescribed in that antiquated code. It 
insists that the mechanical military drill borrowed 
from the infantry ‘‘Red-book” is worse than 
useless ; it discourages the employment of mili- 
tary drill-sergeants at all, and insists that physi- 
cal training should have a _ physiological rather 
than a military basis. It points out how much may be 
done for the physique, and indirectly for the brains, of 
children by teaching them how to breathe correctly— 
i.e., nasally. It insists that teachers ought to be 
trained to detect the signs of imperfect nutrition and 
defective senses in their charges, if only that they may 
become ‘‘ familiar with the signs of fatigue, physical 
and mental, which to the experienced teacher are 
the gauge on which he keeps his eye in regulating 
the work of a class.” The exercises it prescribes 
are at once simpler and more intelligent than 
those it condemns, designed not so much to realise 
a meaningless ideal of military smartness as to 
develop unused muscles and to correct common 
defects of posture and bearing. But even here the 
committee has to recognise that the business of educa- 
tion dovetails into the whole social question. The 
business of all physical exercises is to stimulate certain 
nerves and muscles into hunger. But what if the 
jaded and ill-nourished physique refuses to satisfy that 
hunger? Every exercise ‘‘increases the demand for 
the means of nutrition.” But what if the under-fed 
slum child cannot meet that demand? The insistence 
on systematic medical inspection is a good feature of 
the report; but something more than medical attention 
is needed in schools where a large proportion of the 
children come hungry and go away over-tired. 

THEY seem to set their educational problems rather 
differently inGermany. On the very day when Sir W. 
Anson introduced his Welsh Coercion Bill, a device 
for avoiding the unpleasantness of a mandamus by 
making the Department Act for the defaulting county 
councils, the Municipality of Berlin carried a measure 
enforcing compulsory attendance at free continuation 
schools for all lads up to the age of seventeen. The 
innovation is started with caution, for only four hours 
of class work are exacted in each week; but, after all, 
four hours of study at the age ef sixteen are worth a 
week of drudgery at ten or eleven. A boy of sixteen 
brings some experience to his lesson, some power of 
observation, some sense of the value and application 
of knowledge. The world which was only curious to 
him in childhood has become interesting. Above all, 
to prolong the period of compulsory school-training 
is almost to equalise the conditions of the working 
and middle classes. A nation which busies itself on 
reforms of this sort is really dealing with education. 





Tue Censor of Plays has raised a tremendous 
storm in the stage world by issuing a ukase to the 
effect that all ‘‘ gags” must be solemnly submitted in 
writing to his judgment. There is something not a 
little comical in the idea of submitting these improvisa- 
tions of the moment, these inspirations which are sup- 
posed to have their birth before the footlights, to a 
solemn preliminary inquisition. Nor does one entirely 
follow the Censor’s motive. If Mr. Redford were an 
artist, or even a classical pedant, one might under- 
stand, The practice of gagging is certainly ‘ vil- 
lainous and shows a most pitiful ambition in the 
fool that uses it.” But we doubt if that aspect of 
the matter was in the Censor’s mind. His _busi- 
ness is not to suppress folly and vulgarity, but to 
make war on vice. From that point of view 
there is something to be said for this innovation. Not 
so very long ago a case came into court in which the 
manager of one of the Strand theatres explained that 
he had had to dismiss one of his actors for persistently 


introducing indecent ‘‘ gags,” which he took to be 
humorous. But no sort of control is really possible 
unless the Censor is prepared to post a detective on 
every stage with a prompt-copy in his hand to follow 
each performance. Indeed the more Mr. Redford 
magnifies his office the more does he succeed ia proving 
that it is an indefensible anachronism. But really the 
wits of the music-halls have no cause for alarm. The 
Censor who licensed the Girl from Maxim's and sup- 
pressed Monna Vanna has abundantly proved his 
readiness to tolerate any nastiness, provided only that 
it is also stupid. val 

SHAKESPEARE’S usurpation of the honours of St. 
George’s day appears to be now firmly established. 
If we are agreed that the national saint was a fraudu- 
lent army contractor, the Baconians have not convinced 
us that our national poet was nothing but a fraudulent 
actor or the nom de plume of a scribbling barrister. 
There were the customary performances by Mr. Benson 
and his company at Stratford, and the London Shake- 
speare League have shown their activity in a number 
of interesting ways. The Elizabethan Stage Society 
performed Much Ado About Nothing in the theatre 
at Burlington House. In a preliminary address 
Dr. Furnivall, the president of the league, stated 
that the play was to be acted as it was acted 
in Shakespeare’s time. People needed to be con- 
vinced, he said, that scenery was not necessary 
to the appreciation of the play. If the society can 
convince the public of that obvious fact they will 
do an enormous service to the memory of Shakespeare 
and to dramatic art. Shakespeare will never be a 
really national poet until the majority of his plays are 
constantly acted; and that will not happen until they 
are presented cheaply. Our managers at present will 
not understand that Shakespeare wrote his own poetry 
and does not need to have it supplied by transformation 
scenes. The Elizabethan Society have proved already 
that his genius shines more brightly on a bare stage, 
and it only remains for some commercial enterprise 
to enforce the lesson. 


Tue Cowper Society held its fourth annual meeting 
this week at Westminster School. It appears to be 
in a prosperous condition, and sev_ral proofs were 
given that Cowper still retains a quiet popularity. The 
public, for instance, have lately provided Edmonton 
with a village hall chiefly because of its association 
with “John Gilpin,” and the hall has been decorated with 
illustrations from that poem. This is as it should be. 
Cowper, though usually he was content to write in a 
homely style, was a great poet and, unknowa to 
himself, one of the revolutionaries of our literature. 
Before Wordsworth he wrote with poignant simplicity, 
and he was, perhaps, the first poet after Milton’s 
death who reached the sublime. He may seem old- 
fashioned to youthful admirers of Mr. Stephen Phillips, 
but no caprices of taste could make the Zines to Mary 
Unwin or Toll for the Brave seem antiquated. They 
are written in the universal manner of the greatest 
literature. Tennyson could not read the Lines fo his 
Mother's Portrait aloud for fear of breaking down ; and 
no one surely could read the Colubriad without un- 
forced laughter. The pathos of one, the humour of 
the other, have kept their freshness as well as Chaucer’s 
pathos and humour, and are equally secure of immor- 
tality. There is also only one hymn among Hymns 
Ancient and Modern that is certainly great poetry, and 
it was written by Cowper. 

On Tuesday the Blackmore memorial window was 
unveiled in Exeter Cathedral by Mr. Eden Phillpotts, 
who spoke eloquently of Blackmore's great qualities as 
a man and an artist. There were many American 
subscribers to the window, which contains the figures 
of Jonathan, David, and Samson, as symbols of the 
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character of John Ridd and, one may suppose, of 
the virtues which Blackmore described best and valued 
most. The great and lasting success of Lorna Doone, 
in spite of its rather forbidding style, is a proof that 
there are still many readers who like a wholesome 
story in which good men and women come 
by their deserts. In nearly all literatures there 
are periodical outbreaks of a taste in fiction 
for disgusting persons. There were signs of it 
in the Elizabethan drama. It overwhelmed the 
Restoration drama. It has seemed to be endemic in 
France for the last half century, and it has lately 
attacked our own fashionable novels. The main objec- 
tion to it is that it produces bad art. Disgusting per- 
sons are essentially dull, and no amount of cleverness 
can make them anything else. Blackmore,in Lorna Doone 
at any rate, was the opposite of dull. Himself deeply in- 
terested in the manlier virtues, he made them interesting 
to his readers. He assumed that virtue was virtue and 
vice vice without argument, and got to business at 
once. So he had an immense advantage over those 
novel writers who have to spend half their time in try- 
ing to prove that their characters are not so disgusting 
as they seem to the primitive mind. 





FIXTURES FOR NEXT WEEK. 


, CONCERTS. 


Opera Season begins, May 2, at Covent Garden, with Don Giovanni. 
Joachim Quartet, May 2 and 5, at 3 p.m., St. James’s Hall. 
Amateur Orchestral Society, Siay , at 8.30 p.m., Queen’s Hall. 
Melba Concert, May 5, at 3 p.m., Queen's Hall. 
ART. 
Royal Academy opens, May 2. 
ROYAL INSTITUTION. 
Annual Meeting, May 2, at 5 p.m. 
May 3, at 5 p.m., Mr. L. Fletcher on “ Meteorites.” 
May 5, at 5 p.m., Mr. Arthur Hassall on “ Great Britain and Europe, 1763- 


1793- 
May 6, at 9 p.m., Doctor Chalner Mitchell on ‘‘ Anthropoid Apes.” 
May 7, at 3 p.m., Mr. D. Tovey on “ Sonata Forms.” 
THEATRES. 
May 3, Production of The Fairy’s Dilemma, at the Garrick Theatre. 
May 5, Production of Bride and Bridegroom, at the New Theatre. 
May 3, 5. and 6, at 3 p.m., Matineés of Mr. Bernard Shaw's Candida, at 
the Court Theatre. 
SALEs. 
At Christie’s, April 30, at 1 p.m., Modern Pictures and Drawings ; May 2 
and 3, at 1 p.m., Camei, Intagli, and Silver Plate. 





DIARY OF THE WAR. 





THE most necessary thing for the newspaper reader to 
have before him at the present moment is a simple state- 
ment of what is called the “strategical position” upon 
the Yalu. 

The elements of this position are very simple; with 
the aid of the map here printed and with the remarks that 
follow they can be grasped at once. 

In this map the river Yalu is represented by the 
double line running from M to N—that is from north-east 
to south-west, and the distance so represented in a straight 
line from the point M to the mouth at N is about the same 
distance as that along the Thames from Reading to the 
sea. The river is not fordable within these limits; is not 
divided by islands save at the mouth, and is everywhere of 
a considerable width. On the south side, or left bank, the 


mountains descend almost to the water's edge. On the 
north bank (which may be called for the purposes of this 
the Russian bank) the base of the mountains runs at some 
distance from the river and is represented by a dotted 
line, the re-entrant angles of which represent the ravines of 
torrents falling from the hills. 

So much for the main natural features of the country. 
On either side of the valley are very difficult and moun- 
tainous districts with a rather flatter band along the north 

side of the river. 

Now for the communications. A modern army is 
useless without artillery. In the whole of this great dis- 
trict there is but one road along which field artillery can 
be taken, and that with some difficulty. This road is the 
mandarin road from Seoul to Pekin. It is represented on 
our sketch map by the broad dark line passing through 
A and B. The main advance of the Japanese must, there- 
fore, ultimately be along this road: that is a point which 
simplifies the problem enormously, and it is the capital 
fact of the strategical situation. 

Infantry can move in considerable masses wherever 
there is a track, so long as that track is continuous, and 
mountain guns can usually accompany them by those 
tracks. These tracks are indicated upon the map by the 
thin barred lines which are marked with numbers from 1 
to 7. 

The strategical importance of the points A and B 
will now be appreciated. 

From B our track leads along the sea-coast of Korea 
(6) another a little way along the lower reaches of the 
Yalu (5), and there is a much more important one (7) 
leading right up the valley of the Yalu, upon the use of 
which, as we shall see in a moment, the Japanese crossing 
of the river depends. B, which stands for Wiju, is the 
centre of all these means of communication. 

As for A, which stands for Feng-Hoang-Tchang, apart 
from the great road leading om to Moukden, we have a 
track up into the mountainous districts—(1) a track lead- 
ing to the nearest point on the railway, seventy miles away ; 
(2) a rather better track or road leading to the nearest 
centres of population, and soon reaching a cultivated dis- 
trict, in which a large army could be supported; (3) and 
finally a track branching from this and leading down to 
the impassable flats of the Manchurian coast, where the 
Daily Telegraph expected the Japanese to land. 

The objective of a Japanese advance across the river, 
then, must necessarily be the point A, and similarly the 
point A must be defended by the Russians unless they are 
to lose the first move in the war, and the base for the 
Japanese in this movement must be B; but the actual 
crossing of the river need not be in front of B, and may be 
made almost anywhere at any number of points within a 
reasonable radius of B. The Japanese have the advantage 
of a road along their bank, the Russians have none upon 
theirs. Fhe rumour that the Japanese have crossed at 
Moer-Sheng, a long way up stream, true or false, is without 
importance. A crossing, to be of any use, must be made 
in the lower reaches of the Yalu, and there is no point 
where Russian artillery can effectively oppose it save in 
the neighbourhood of the bank opposite Wiju, for there 
are no roads by which guns can be taken further up the 
right-hand bank. It is to be presumed that this bank is 
being watched by a cordon of Russian cavalry, accompanied 
by perhaps one or two light guns; but there can be nv- 
thing serious in the way of artillery at any consideraLle 
distance from the Mandarin road. We believe, therefore, 
that the Japanese can cross, and probably will. We Fave, 
however, nothing official confirming their crossing s9 far, 
and therefore nothing save from sources which have ; reved 
hitherto utterly untrustworthy. 

The sinking of a Japanese transport off Gensan shows 
(what every landsman knew) that there is no such thing as 
“command of the sea.” Strategically, the sea affor!s lines 
of communications; if your fleet is superior to that of the 
enemy you can make those communications more or less 
difficult—you cannot cut them absolutely (nor hold them 
absolutely) as you can those on land. 
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THE DUTY OF LIBERALS IN PARLIAMENT. 


ICTOR HUGO describes somewhere the fascina- 
tion that the voluntary abdication of one’s free 
choice, the mixture of fantastic independence and a 
blind obedience, has for a certain kind of complex and 
indecisive temperament. Mr. Balfour may be said to 
have lived most of his career as Prime Minister in the 
enjoyment of the sensations which come from a 
deliberately drifting and casual life. So complete, 
indeed, is his perversion of what is ordinarily under- 
stood as leadership, that the most abject of the 
situations in which he finds himself is regarded by 
many as the climax of a considered and well-arranged 
plan of conduct. It is difficult to know how much to 
attribute to nature and how much to art. To some 
men it is all nature; to others it is all art. 
Where some men pity him and others despise him 
for his want of vigour or self-respect or masculine 
initiative, these critics admire him as the author of a 
clever and successful series of manceuvres in which his 
own humiliation is only one of many forces that he has 
employed dexterously for his purpose. It is one of Mr. 
Balfour’s characteristics that he can always make the 
best of a bad Parliamentary situation by his dialectical 
agility and his gift of plausible and surprising analysis. 
His admirers credit him with the power of using these 
resources—not merely to tide over a disconcerting and 
uncomfortable emergency in Parliament, but to avert 
catastrophe and revolution in his own party. They 
point with no little effect to his success in surviving, 
first, the loss of the Duke of Devonshire—a loss many 
peopleassumed would be fatal—and, secondly, the intro- 
duction of the Budget. He has prolonged the life of the 
Government beyond general expectation and restored 
the equilibrium of his party which most people thought 
disturbed hopelessly by the fiscal agitation, And he 
has done this by the sheer power of inaction and self- 
surrender. It looked as if the convulsion of last 
summer and autumn was certain to destroy the 
Unionist Party. Mr. Balfour met the crisis with the 
composure of incoherence. Other persons allowed 
themselves the luxury of convictions; Mr. Balfour 
alone had a passive mind. Some Ministers were to 
talk Protection, others Free Trade. The crisis passed, 
and Mr. Balfour succeeded in merging the fiscal ques- 
tion in the general enthusiasms of his party, and rallying 
to its defence the interests that fortify and support it 
habitually. Instead of living on the dangerous excite- 
ment of the fiscal controversy, the party depends once 
again on its normal friends, such friends as find their 
‘* great principle” recognised in the Licensing Bill. Mr. 
Balfour has postponed the great day of schism and 
disruption by doing precisely what happened to be most 
congenial to his nature. 

How far Mr. Balfour's efforts will be permanently 
successful in their supreme end it is difficult to say. 
The Unionist Free Traders, represented by such power- 
ful organs as the Edinburgh Review and the Quarterly 
Review, do not believe in his ‘futile ambiguity” as a 
principle of preservation and recovery. The National 
Review is just as hostile from the point of view of 
the Protectionists. But these are the sympathies of 
men who have definite ideas and opinions one way 
or the other and do not regard the maintenance of the 


existing party as the one end of human effort. The 
ordinary party man may be more hopeful. But what- 
ever may be the effect of Mr. Balfour’s masterly 
policy of self-effacement in his own party, the effect 
on the country is obvious enough. The country is 
governed by men who do not set themselves to carry 
out certain reforms, to abolish certain abuses, to 
master certain problems—the aim, for example, of the 
last Liberal Government, which, though numerically 
weak, was atany rate engaged on a definite course of 
public policy. These men hold office for no other pur- 
pose than to avert a split in their own party. They 
are united by no common principle of public policy, 
but by a common dread of the unknown but ominous 
to-morrow. The country gets Chinese labour and per- 
petual endowment of the brewers just because Mr. 
Balfour wants to prevent his party from breaking up, 
not because it asked for them or because any body of 
men it trusts believes in them. These things are 
thrust upon it by a Ministry which is so conscious that 
it has alienated the country that it dare not accept the 
challenges of rebels from its own ranks. Lord Hugh 
Cecil makes, we think, an unreasonable complaint when 
he accuses Liberals who have to face this situation of 
treating Unionist Free Traders with too little magna- 
nimity, for he and his friends are in effect acting as 
Mr. Balfour’s accomplices. We certainly have no such 
extravagant attachment to the two-party system as to 
wish to see every man of independent spirit either 
eliminated or absorbed. But we certainly do not see 
why Liberals should be asked to condone Chinese 
labour and the Licensing Bill just because Mr. Balfour 
must either proceed with them or see his elaborate 
imposture disappear. We do not think the preserva- 
tion of the Liberal Party would justify these odious 
policies, and we are not likely to look on them with 
more indulgent eyes because their motive is simply the 
desire to keep the Conservative Party together. 

This makeshift policy of hand-to-mouth govern- 
ment, living for expedients and not for ideas, is a most 
serious matter to the nation. It accumulates problems, 
and dangers, and wrongs. It is only possible because 
Mr. Balfour takes it for granted that though a Cup-tie at 
the Crystal Palace will bring together 60,000 people from 
all parts ot the country, it is only a small minority that 
bestows half as much attention on the way the country 
is governed. But this great central fact of the situa- 
tion ought to determine the conduct of all Liberals in 
Parliament. The country must be released from this 
false position, in which it receives measures it does 
not want from men it does not trust. But 
this cannot be accomplished unless there is 
vigilance and a resolute and alert spirit on the 
Opposition Benches. Liberals outside Parliament 
are not satisfied that Liberals inside Parliament are 
exhausting every means to that end; or that if they 
spared noeffort theycould not drive Mr. Balfour from his 
ignominious but triumphant position. Such ridiculous 
scenes as that which occurred on Tuesday, when the 
Government were rescued by nineteen Liberals, 
must not be repeated. It is absurd that the Welsh 


Party should meet and decide to oppose the Govern- 
ment with tooth and claw and that three members of that 
party should vote a few minutes later with the Govern- 
ment in a critical division, or that ten of the ‘“ Thirty- 
six” should go from the dinner table into the Govern- 
ment lobby. This kind of carelessness destroys all the 
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good effect of the keen work done by such men as 
Mr. Lough, Mr. McKenna, Mr. Whitley, Mr. Robson, 
and others. We do not think these mistakes will be 
repeated, but every Liberal member ought to under- 
stand that it is his first duty to get rid of this 
Government of stratagem, of shifts, and of artifice, and 
to ‘‘scorn delights and live laborious days” for that 
object. Mr. Balfour’s policy of drift on Fiscal reform is 
only the sequel of a whole series of abdications and sur- 
renders which has provoked all our frontier difficulties: 
Of the last example—the attack on the Mullah, 
who is found occupying strongholds three days 
after Mr. Arnold-Forster described him as crushed 
—we have nothing to add in the way of satirical 
comment to the criticisms of the Morning Post. But 
it takes more than fine speeches and protests to 
put an end to this phase of weak and indolent 
government. Every Liberal must be as ready to 
sacrifice his comfort as Mr. Balfour has been to sacri- 
fice his self-respect. He must place his time and energy 
at the service of his country, which wants to be rid of 
this Administration as thoroughly as Mr. Balfour has 
placed his impregnable insensibility at the service of 
a party which only wants to smother its civil wars. 





DOES ARMY REFORM MEAN ECONOMY? 


HIS is a vital question. If the Esher Committee 
does not lead to economy we may almost say 

it had better never have been born. For what possible 
good can come of a mere shuffling of cards? The 
Army question is first and foremost a fiscal question, 
and, joined with the Navy, it is ¢e Fiscal question. 
The humble citizen who is in neither service (but 
only knows that we are defended from invasion by a 
Navy stronger in numbers, quantity, and quality than 
those of any three Powers combined) is naturally struck 
by the exorbitant growth of expenditure during the 
last few years. He remembers Sir Michael Hicks 
Beach’s warnings. He is perhaps hard hit by a shilling 
income-tax and by the increase of taxation upon many of 
the necessaries and comforts of life. How is it? he asks. 
Where does the money go to? He looks at the Budget. 
He sees that the whole Customs tariff—the duties on 
tea, sugar, tobacco, and the rest—are to bring in thirty- 
six millions of money during the current year. An im- 
mense sum, surely ; for it is larger than the total yield 
of British taxes in any year of the eighteenth century, 
and, what is even more astonishing, it equals the whole 
value of our exports in the year of the Reform Bill. 
Now, how far, asks our humble tax payer, does that 
g°; He looks to the other side of the account and he 
will find that it is not enough to cover the cost of the 
Navy. Then he turns to the income-tax. That is esti- 
mated to yield thirty millions—another immense sum ; 
but not enough to pay for the Army, or anything like 
it, if we include therein the barracks which we are 
building to house ‘‘ Brodricks ” and all the fortifications 
we are erecting in different parts of the world. In 
truth, even sober Conservative organs like the EZcono- 
mist are thoroughly disgusted. The City Jingo moans 
like any dove for peace and economy. He points out 
through the columns of our respected contemporary 
that the Army Estimates are ‘‘an example of an appa- 
rently needless delay in reducing the expenditure on 
the Army.” Why, he asks, with obvious and intelli- 
gible irritation, if our military organisation is under- 


going radical changes, if the Esher Commission has 
revolutionised the system introduced by Mr. Brodrick, 
do we not see the fruits of reform? It is whispered, 
and the whisper has reached the ears of our contem- 
porary, that Mr. Arnold-Forster, instead of trying 
to save the taxpayer, has actually sanctioned the 
expenditure of large sums of money to ‘‘save the 
face of Mr. Brodrick.” If this be true it is another 
argument for acombined attempt by economists on both 
sides of the House to compel Ministers to withdraw 
their estimates and put forward others more appropriate 
to this season of peace and commercial depression. 

It would be difficult, we think, to censure too 
severely the scandalous conduct of Mr. Balfour and 
Mr. Arnold-Forster in restricting the report of the Esher 
Commission to constitutional and administrative 
problems. The pitiful poverty and resourcelessness 
of a Prime Minister who has to apply to distinguished 
naval and military officers for hints on the working of 
his own Cabinet are striking enough ; but what are we 
to say of the Minister who does not allow economy to 
enter into a scheme of reform for the War Office? 
What is wanted, as even the Zimes saw last year, 
is not merely a scheme of reform, but a scheme 
of economical reform for the Army ; and we venture 
to think after reading the reports of the Esher 
Committee that if the writers of those documents 
had been asked to devote their attention to reducing 
the Army as well as to reforming the War Office they 
would have shown Mr. Arnold-Forster or his successor 
how to provide the country with a far better and more 
suitable army at not more than two-thirds the present 
cost. ‘* Official aptitude maximised, expense mini- 
mised” should have been the motto of the Secretary 
for War. Expense maximised, official aptitude mini- 
mised was the result obtained by Mr. Brodrick, and the 
Estimates of this year make us doubt whether the 
maximum of waste or the minimum of efficiency has 
even yet been reached. 

Scattered about in the reports of the Esher Com- 
mittee there are several hints which seem to show that 
its authors would have been glad enough to expose 
‘‘the inordinate waste of national resources” which 
results, as they say, from catering for the Army as if 
Great Britain were not the greatest naval Power in the 
world. They speak elsewhere of the ‘‘large 
economies” which ought to be effected and of 
‘* reckless and wasteful expenditure,” They begin one 
of their most important sections with these words: 
‘* The question of finance lies at the root of War Office 
administration.” Yet this is the one question with 
which they have not been allowed to deal broadly. 
There is indeed an interesting and pretty minute 
criticism of the administration of expenditure. Theylay— 
rightly, we think—much stress upon the desirability 
of increasing the responsibility of important officers for 
the expenditure of money allocated to their command. 
We do not pretend to follow the working out of this 
proposal in all its elaborate details, But we can see 
that a less minute and pettifogging supervision by 
the clerks of the War Office might actually lead to a 
reduction in the enormous waste that now goes on, 
provided always that a really effective and absolutely 
independent audit of the localised accounts—upon 
which the report so wisely insists—were established. 
But what the nation is concerned for is not 
merely departmental economy and efficiency. Let us 
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assume that the scheme for the devolution of the 
functions of the War Office and for increasing the 
responsibility of individual officers is sound; let 
us assume that the War Office really does get 
thirty millions worth of men, powder, shot, 
buttons, &c., in the current financial year. 
When all this has been assumed the main question 
is still unanswered. Why should an island kingdom 
saddle itself with the cost of a huge army, out of all 
proportion to its requirements and its traditions ? Why 
should we recruit 50,000 men a year where 20,000 or 
30,000 picked men would amply suffice ? 

No criticism of this report would be adequate if it 
omitted the constitutional aspects of some of the pro- 
posals it contains. {In our opinion the Triumvirate 
has slightly misconceived the position of Prime 
Minister ; and this accounts for the mistake they have 
made in affixing to his office (that of the chairman of a 
committee which collectively commands the confidence 
of a majority of the House of Commons) a permanent 
department like the proposed Committee of Defence. 
The mistake is natural enough. An officer is apt to 
put his service first, and if a department can be formed 
to co-ordinate the two fighting services he easily slips 
into the false idea that such an office ought to occupy, 
if not monopolise, the attention of the Prime Minister. 
But long practice and tradition has confirmed the view 
that the great departments of State with which the 
Prime Minister should be most intimately associated 
are those connected with foreign and financial policy. 
He cannot possibly be a naval and military expert ; 
and if he were he would be a very bad Prime Minister. 
His main business is to keep the country at peace, to 
carry out the policy to which his party is pledged, and, 
above all, if he is a Liberal, to take care that the 
legitimate aspirations of social reformers are satisfied 
and that the military and naval experts are not allowed 
to bleed the taxpayer too mercilessly. 

In the letter which is prefixed to Part I. the 
Triumvirs seem to recognise that the Prime Minister 
will not take a serious part in the deliberations of the 
Defence Committee. His function is to come in, as it 
were, at theJend and lend the weight of his name and 
authority to the conclusions of the experts. If the de- 
partment of defence were formed, it ought, we think, to 
be presided over not by the Premier but by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, who would thus have at his 
command the information necessary to enable him to 
resist those wasteful schemes which are constantly 
being hatched. Of all governments which a democracy 


‘can suffer, the worst government of all is the govern- 


ment of a body of experts. To what it might 
lead may be faintly conceived by reflecting that but for 
Mr. Gladstone’s resolute opposition the experts, of 
whom Lord Palmerston was the dupe, would have 
squandered millions in the early sixties upon martello 
towers and other equally futile preparations against 
an imaginary invasion. Letus try to apply common 
sense to military problems, and when the smoke has 
lifted a little let us fix a standard of expenditure for the 
Army, and then employ the best experts who can be 
found to recommend swift means of bringing about the 
necessary retrenchment. We learn with delight that 
the leaders of the Liberal Party will take the lead in 
this new policy. If they take the proper steps in time, 
they will be in no danger of finding themselves in a 
false position after they have taken office. 


THE LICENSING BILL. 
By A CLERK TO LICENSING JusTICEs. 


. Government Licensing Bill is a measure not of 
reform but of reaction. It will not promote reduc- 
tion. It will prevent it. I have followed carefully the 
working and the tendencies of licensing administration in 
this country for the last fifteen years, and for more than 
half that time I have had some personal experience of it 
as an official. I speak therefore with some little know- 
ledge when I say that I believe that not half as many 
licences will be abolished in England and Wales during the 
next ten years, if the bill passes, as would be the case if the 
law remained in its present far from satisfactory state. 
More than that, the bill will erect a solid rampart of pro- 
perty and privilege against which the advancing tide of 
temperance sentiment may beat for a generation in vain. 
It will create proprietary interests which no Ministry in 
England—except perhaps a Labour Ministry in the far 
future—would ever set itself to destroy without compensa- 
tion out of the public purse, and the public purse is not 
likely for another twenty or thirty years to be in a condi- 
tion to provide the necessary funds. 

The worst evils of the bill are not, in my view, that 
it removes the control over licensing from the local justices 
to the quarter sessions in all but county boroughs, but 
that it makes it impossible even for quarter sessions to 
effect any considerable reduction in licences ; that it takes 
away from the justices the power of refusal and the power 
of control over the conduct of licensed houses which the 
power of refusal involves, and does not give that power to 
anyone else; and, lastly, that it places the trade in so 
impregnable a position that it will be impossible, except 
at a prohibitive cost to the nation, to adopt any system 
which eliminates the element of private profit from the 
sale of liquor. 
~The power to take away licences under the bill is not 
indefinite and eladtic, as is now the case. It is strictly 
limited by the amount of money in the compensation chest. 
It is claimed by the supporters of the bill that it secures 
.£,1,000,000 a year for the reduction of licences. It secures 
nothing of the kind. It prevents more than £ 1,000,000 
per annum being provided for that purpose from the taxa- 
tion of existing licences. It does not make the levying of 
that sum compulsory, or even likely. The charges on 
licences are to be “ at rates not exceeding and graduated in 
the same proportion as the rates shown in the scale of 
maximum charges set out in the schedule.” There is no- 
thing to prevent a lethargic quarter sessions, or a quarter 
sessions disinclined to inflict hardships on the trade, from 
reducing the maximum by one half, or even from reducing 
it to nil. Influences moving in this direction will not be 
wanting. A house with an annual value of £100 will 
have to pay £20 a year—a tax of 20 per cent.—if the 
maximum charge is imposed. How reasonable to many 
rural administrators will seem the plea that a tax of 10 per 
cent. would suffice! Then again, the power given to 
quarter sessions to divide the county into areas, well- 
intentioned though it may be, must inevitably result in the 
diminution of the fund. It cannot possibly increase it. It 
will be very difficult to resist the plea that whole districts 
where there is no congestion of licences and where no 
reduction is, therefore, taking place, ought not ito be taxed 
to deal with the problems of urban populations thirty or 
forty miles away. It may easily be that the maximum of 
£1,000,000 will be reduced in actual working to £500,000 
or £600,000. And how many licences will that take 
away ? I do not endorse estimates which put the value 
of the licences which will be taken away at £2,500 each. 
Such estimates overlook the fact that the most valuable 
licences will be safe under any scheme- But put the figure 
at £1,000 and you have 600 licences a year if all the ses- 
sions which have the money are willing to spend it. Does 
anyone who knows what has been done by licensing jus- 
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tices during the last five years, and what so large a number 
of Benches threatened to do last year before Mr. Balfour's 
speech and the second reading of Mr. Butcher's bill 
stayed their hand, doubt that at least 1,000 licences would 
go every year during the next five years if this bill were 
defeated ? 


I know that the bill affects, and probably intends, to 
leave untouched the present powers of justices in cases of 
misconduct or structural unsuitability. But I would ask 
those who are capable of looking beyond the mere wording 
of the measure and of anticipating its practical effect 
whether they really think that these powers will be worth 
much in the future. Take English licensing benches as 
they are, made up of men who are tender towards the in- 
terests of property, cautious, considerate, anxious to avoid 
the appearance of hardship, and who all, at any rate, have 
the fear of county quarter sessions before their eyes. 
Are they likely to refuse without compensation the licence 
of a house which has been licensed, perhaps for a hundred 
years, on the ground that it is not structurally suitable, or 
that one or two of its fleeting tenants happened to have 
been convicted, when, by reporting it to quarter sessions as 
unnecessary, they can give to its owners the same compensa- 
tion as that secured by the owners of the adjoining house, 
who are no more meritorious ? No. It will be the struc- 
turally unsuitable houses which will go under the bill, but 
they will go with full compensation. Moreover, the 
structurally unsuitable deerhouses are secure of compensa- 
tion under the bill, because the power to refuse their re- 
newal without compensation on grounds other than mis- 
conduct is not given to any authority. In cities 
like Manchester, where there is a vast superfluity of beer- 
houses with which local justices have hitherto been im- 
patent to deal, the effect of the bill will probably be that 
every penny of the compensation fund for thirty years will 
be needed to deal with absolutely unsuitable beerhouses, 
and the fully licensed houses will be untouched for a 
generation. Manchester has 1,605 on-beerhouses, the vast 
majority of them licensed before 1869. 


In estimating the reduction of licences under the Act 
I have not considered the borrowing powers given to 
quarter sessions. It is, of course, fair to mention them, 
because they do afford an opportunity of effecting during 
the next two or three years a reduction that it would other- 
wise take fifteen or twenty to accomplish, but I am by no 
means sanguine that rural quarter sessions will exercise 
their borrowing powers. If they do they will have to let 
the licensing question sleep for twenty years. Much stress 
is laid by the supporters of the bill on the powers given to 
the justices and the recorder in county boroughs. It 
should be noted, however, that the recorders and magis- 
trates of Liverpool, Manchester, and Birmingham are not 
to be trusted to sit as a court of appeal in cases of struc- 
tural suitability or misconduct. These cases must still go 
to the sessions of the adjoining county. Appeals from 
the decision of the Birmingham justices to close an objec- 
tionable back-door will still go to Warwick. The transfer 
of the final jurisdiction in refusals on the ground of non- 
necessity from the county quarter sessions to the city or 
borough magistrates is certainly a step in the right direc- 
tion. But it is more than nullified by the limitation on the 
powers of the Court of Appeal involved in making the 
reduction dependent on the amount of a fund with a fixed 
and relatively small maximum. The West Riding Quarter 
Sessions can now, if they choose, refuse 100 licences per 
annum from Leeds, Bradford, Sheffield, and Huddersfield. 
If the bill passes it is doubtful whether the magistrates 
and recorders of these four county boroughs will have the 
legal right to refuse five-and-twenty between them. 

I referred at the beginning of this article to the very 
great value of the power of refusing licences in securing 
the better conduct of licensed houses- Everyone ac- 
quainted with the administration of the licensing laws in 
progressive towns knows how effective this power has been 
during the last ten years in securing such reforms as the 
abolition of drinking in bottle and jug departments, the 


closing of snugs and back doors, long before the legisla- 
tion of 1902. This power is now to be taken away from 
the licensing justices. If the same power were really given 
to quarter sessions one would not complain so much, 
though the argument against taking it away from those best 
able by knowledge and opportunity to exercise it is, it 
seems to me, unanswerable. But this great weapon of 
good administration is not given to the new authority in 
any effective measure. It is only given to it so limited by 
the amount of the compensation fund as to be robbed of 
three-fourths of its former efficacy. And if quarter ses- 
sions borrow for the purposes of reduction, the weapon of 
refusal as a means of securing improvements in the 
management of existing houses is practically gone alto- 
gether. 

One of the most illusory of the provisions of this bill 
is the one which attempts to prevent the growth of the 
values of licences. Clause 2 provides that, for compensa- 
tion purposes, the value of a licence is to be “ calculated as 
if this Act had not been passed-” The object of the pro- 
vision is clear and praiseworthy. But how, in the absence 
of any provision for an immediate valuation of licences, can 
the object be secured ? What valuer valuing in 1920 a 
licence taken away in that year will be able to tell what 
was its value in 1904 ? The value given will, of course, 
be the value of the freehold of 1920, not the value of the 
“ expectation of renewal” in 1904. 

I might, if I chose, enlarge on the faulty drafting of 
the bill ; on the difficulties in legal procedure it will create ; 
on its denial to members of the general public of the right 
of audience before the refusing authority which it ex- 
pressly, and of course quite properly, reserves to the per- 
sons interested in the licensed premises; and on the in- 
genuity with which important and even essential questions 
are withdrawn from the consideration of the Legislature 
and left to be dealt with by departmental rules. The bill is 
clever, specious, and plausible. But it is a retrograde, an 
anarchical, and an anti-social measure. I believe that the 
more closely it is examined by men of all political parties 
who have had actual experience in administering the 
licensing laws, the more clearly will it appear that its faults 
are fundamental and ineradicable, and that no amend- 
ments in detail can possibly make it materially different 
from what it now is—the most dangerous piece of 
domestic legislation which has been proposed by any bri- 
tish Government during the present generation. 





THE COMFORT OF RUINS. 


N afternoon in the late November of 1903. Frost, 
gales, and abundant rains have more than halt 
stripped the oaks of their yellow leaves. But the rain 
is over now, the sky once more a pure lucid blue above 
me—all around me, in fact, since I am standing high 
on the top of the ancient stupendous earthwork, grown 
over with oak wood and underwood of holly and thorn 
and hazel with tangle of ivy and bramble and briar. 
It is marvellously still; no sound from the village 
reaches me;I only hear the faint rustle of the dead 
leaves.as they fall, and the robin, for one has spied 
me here and has come to keep me company. At 
intervals he spurts out his brilliant little fountain of 
sound ; and that sudden bright melody and the bright 
colour of the sunlit translucent leaves seem like one 
thing. Nature is still, and I am still, standing con- 
cealed among trees, or moving cautiously through the 
dead russet bracken. Not that I amexpecting to get a 
glimpse of the badger who has his hermitage in this 
solitary place, but I am on forbidden ground, in the 
heart of a sacred pheasant preserve where one must 
do one’s prowling warily. Hard by, almost within a 
stone’s throw of the wood-grown earthwork on which 
I stand, are the ruinous walls of Roman Calleva—the 
Silchester which the antiquarians have been occupied 
in uncovering these dozen years or longer. The stone 
walls, too, like the more ancient earthwork, are over- 
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grown with trees and bramble and ivy. The trees 
have grown upon the wall, sending roots deep down 
between the stones, through the crumbling cement ; 
and so fast are they anchored that never a tree falls 
but it brings down huge masses of masonry with it. 
This slow levelling process has been going on for 
centuries, and it was doubtless in this way that the 
buildings within the walls were pulled down long ages 
ago. Then the action of the earth-worms began, and 
floors and foundations, with fallen stones and tiles, were 
gradually buried in the soil, and what was once a city 
was a dense thicket of oak and holly and thorn. 
Finally the wood was cleared, and the city was a walled 
wheat field—so far as we know, the ground has been 
cultivated since the days of King John. But the entire 
history of this green walled space before me—less than 
twenty centuries in duration—does not seem so very 
long compared with that of the huge earthen wall I 
am standing on, which probably dates back to pre- 
historic times. 

Standing here, knee-deep in the dead ruddy 
bracken, in the ‘‘coloured shade” of the oaks, idly 
watching the leaves fall fluttering to the ground, think- 
ing in an aimless way of the remains of the two ancient 
cities before me, the British and the Roman, and of 
their comparative antiquity, I am struck with the 
thought that the sweet sensations produced in me by 
the scene differ in character from the feeling I have had 
in other solitary places. The peculiar sense of satis- 
faction, of restfulness, of peace, experienced here is 
very perfect; but in the wilderness, where man has 
never been, or has at all events left no trace of his 
former presence, there is ever a mysterious sense of 
loneliness, of desolation, underlying our pleasure in 
nature. Here it is good to know, or to imagine, that 
the men I occasionally meet in my solitary rambles, 
and those I see in the scattered rustic village hard by, 
are of the same race, and possibly the descendants, of 
the people who occupied this spot in the remote past— 
Iberian and Celt, and Roman and Saxon and Dane. 
If that hard-featured and sour-visaged old game- 
keeper, with the cold blue unfriendly eyes, should 
come upon me here in my hiding-place, and scowl 
as he is accustomed to dg, standing silent before me, 
gun in hand, to hear my excuses for trespassing in his 
preserves, I should say (mentally): This man is dis- 
tinctly English, and his far-off progenitors, somewhere 
about sixteen hundred years ago, probably assisted at 
the massacre of the inhabitants of the pleasant little 
city at my feet. By and by, leaving the ruins, I may 
meet with other villagers of different features and 
different colour in hair, skin, and eyes, and of a pleasanter 
expression ; and in them I may see the remote descen- 
dants of other older races of men, some who were lords 
here before the Romans came, and of others before 
them, even back to Neolithic times. 

This, I take it, is a satisfaction, a sweetness and 
peace to the soul in nature, because it carries with it a 
sense of the continuity of the human race, its undying 
vigour, its everlastingness. After all the tempests that 
have overcome it, through all mutations in such im- 
mense stretches of time, how stable it is! 

I recall the time when I lived on a vast vacant 
level green plain, an earth which to the eye, and to the 
mind which sees with the eye. appeared illimitable, like 
the ocean ; where the house I was born in was the oldest 
in the district—a century old, it was said; where the 
people were the children’s children of emigrants from 
Europe who had conquered and colonised the country, 
and had enjoyed but half a century of national life. But 
the people who had possessed the land before these 
emigrants—what of them? They were but a memory, 
a tradition, a story told in books and hardly more to 
us than a fable ; perhaps they had dwelt there for long 
centuries, or for thousands of years ; perhaps they had 
come, a wandering horde, to pass quickly away like a 


flight of migrating locusts ;"for no memorial existed, 
no work of their hands, not the faintest trace of their 
occupancy. 

Walking one day at the side of a ditch, which had 
been newly cut through a meadow at the end of our 
plantation, J caught sight of a small black object pro- 
truding from the side of the cutting, which turned out 
to be a fragment of Indian pottery made of coarse 
clay, very black, and rudely ornamented on one side. 
On searching further a few more pieces were found. I 
took them home and preserved them carefully, experi- 
encing a novel and keen pleasure in their possession ; 
for though worthless, they were man’s handiwork, the 
only real evidence | had come upon of that vanished 
people who had been before us; and it was as if those 
bits of baked clay, with a pattern incised on them by a 
man’s finger-nail, had in them some magical property 
which enabled me to realise the past, and to see that 
vacant plain repeopled with long dead and forgotten 
men. 

Doubtless we all possess the feeling in some 
degree—the sense of loneliness and desolation and 
dismay at the thought of an uninhabited world, and of 
long periods when man was not. Is it not the absence 
of human life or remains rather than the illimitable 
wastes of thick-ribbed ice and snow which daunts us at 
the thought of Arctic and Antarctic regions? Again, in 
the story of the earth, as told by geology, do we not 
also experience the same sense of dismay, and the soul 
shrinking back on itself, when we come in imagination 
to those deserts desolate in time when the continuity of 
the race was broken and the world dispeopled ? The 
doctrine of evolution has made us tolerant of the 
thought of human animals—our progenitors as we 
must believe—who were of brutish aspect, and whose 
period on this planet was so long that, compared with 
it, the historic and prehistoric periods are but as the life 
of an individual. A quarter of a million years has 
perhaps elapsed since the beginning of that cold period 
which, at all events in this part of the earth, killed 
Palzolithic man; yet how small a part of his racial 
life even that time would seem if, as some believe, his 
remains may be traced as far back as the Eocene! 
But after this rude man of the Quarternary and Tertiary 
epochs had passed away there is a void, a period which 
to the imagination seems measureless, when sun and 
moon and stars looked on a waste and mindless world. 
When man once more reappears he seems to have been 
re-created on somewhat different lines. 


It is this break in the history of the human race 
which amazes and daunts us, which “ shadows forth 
the heartless voids and immensities of the universe, 
and thus stabs us from behind with the thought of 
annthilation.” 

Here, in these words of Hermann Melville, we are 
let all at once into the true meaning of those disquiet- 
ing and seemingly indefinable emotions so often ex- 
perienced, even by the most ardent lovers of nature and 
of solitude, in uninhabited deserts, on great mountains, 
and on thesea. We find here the origin of that horror 
of mountains which was so common until recent times. 
A friend once confessed to me that he was always pro- 
toundly unhappy at sea during long voyages, and the 
reason was that his sustaining belief in a superintending 
Power and in immortality left him when he was on that 
waste of waters which have no human associations. 
The feeling, so intense in his case, is known to most if 
not all of us; but we feel it faintly as a disquieting 
element in nature of which we may be but vaguely 
conscious. 

Most travelled Englishmen who have seen much of 
the world and resided for long or short periods in many 
widely-separated countries would probably agree that 
there is a vast difference in the feeling of strangeness, 
or want of harmony with our surroundings, experienced 
in old and in new countries. It is a compound feeling 
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and some of its elements are the same in both cases ; 
but in one there is a disquieting element which the other 
is without. Thus, in southern Europe, Egypt, Syria, 
and in many countries of Asia, and some portions of 
Africa, the wanderer from home might experience dis- 
satisfaction and be ill at ease and wish for old familiar 
sights and sounds ; but in a colony like Tasmania, and 
in any new country where there were no remains of 
antiquity, no links with the past, the feeling would be 
very much more poignant, and in some scenes and 
moods would be like that sense of desolation which 
assails us at the thought of the heartless voids and 
immensities of the universe. 

He recognises that he is in a world on which we 
have but recently entered, and in which our position is 
not yet assured. 

Here, standing on this mound, as on other occa- 
sions past counting, I recognise and appreciate the 
enormous difference which human associations make 
in the effect produced on us by visible nature. In 
this silent solitary place, with the walled field which 
was once Calleva Atrebatum at my feet, | yet have a 
sense of satisfaction, of security, never felt in a land 
that had no historic past. The knowledge that my 
individual life is but a span, a breath ; that in a little 
while I too must wither and mingle like one of those 
fallen yellow leaves with the mould, does not grieve 
me. I know it and yet disbelieve it ; for am I not 
here alive, where men have inhabited for thousands of 
years, feeling what I now feel—their oneness with 
everlasting nature and the undying human family ? The 
very soil and wet carpet of moss on which their 
feet were set, the standing trees and leaves, green 
or yellow, the rain-drops, the air they breathed, 
the sunshine in their eyes and hearts, was 
part of them, not a garment, but of their very 
substance and spirit. Feeling this, death becomes 
an illusion ; and the illusion that the continuous life 
of the species (its immortality) and the individual life 
are one and the same is the reality and truth. Aon illu- 
sion, but, as Mill says, deprive us of our illusions and 
life would be intolerable. Happily we are not easily 
deprived of them, since they are of the nature of 
instincts and ineradicable. And this very one which 
our reason can prove to be the most childish, the 
absurdest of all, is yet the greatest, the most fruitful 
of good for the race. To those who have discarded 
supernatural religion, it may be a religion, or at all 
events the foundation to build one on. For there is no 
comfort to the healthy natural man in being told that 
the good he does will not be interred with his bones, 
since he does not wish to think, and in fact refuses to 
think, that his bones will ever be interred. Joy in the 
‘*choir invisible” is to him a mere poetic fancy, or at 
best a rarified transcendentalism, which fails to sustain 
him. If altruism, or the religion of humanity, is a 
living vigorous plant, and as some believe flcurishes 
more with the progress of the centuries, it must, like 
other “‘soul-growths,” have a deeper, tougher, woodier 
root in our soil. W. H. Hupson. 





ZESCHYLUS AT STRATFORD. 


T was the Vigil of St. George, and Stratford was busy 
preparing for the Shakespeare festival of the morrow. 

All day long it had rained, and the wind had driven the 
lambs under the hedges and shaken the pear-blossom in 
the cottage gardens. But at evening the sky cleared, and 
across the low-lying “heart of England,” with its quiet 
streams, one could see again the round hills that lead up 
to Cotswold, and far away the blue outline of Malvern, 
with promise of Wales. In exact harmony with the scene, 
we had for the last two nights been witnessing the 
Winter's Tale and the Merry Wives, breathing the 
very soul of English comedy and English farce; and we 
had hardly done wondering whether Mr. Benson’s Dr. 


Caius or Mr. Weir's Falstaff came nearer to the laughter- 
loving spirit of our race, when suddenly we heard an 
alien and deeper note upon the air. 

In a moment we were transferred to Athens in the 
first wonder of her glory, and in place of the daisy-pied 
meadows of the Avon we saw the bare rock of the citadel, 
still blackened with the fires of Persia. Nearly twenty- 
four centuries had passed since the masterpiece of the 
first of dramatists was produced in the theatre scooped out 
in the side of that cliff. It was probably some fifteen or 
sixteen centuries since the Trilogy had been performed at 
all, and yet, in spite of the birth and death of languages 
and peoples, in spite of Christianity, and gunpowder, and 
steam, so slight has been the change in the European 
mind that the old play never failed of its appeal. To a 
Stratford audience the setting had not the same signifi- 
cance as to the citizens who crowded to the seats under 
the shadow of the goddess who gave the casting vote for 
mercy. Just round the western corner of the rock those 
citizens knew they could visit the very cavern into which 
the Furies disappeared, and could offer to them there 
black victims and watered honey. By the sacred road 
over Parnes they themselves could start next day for 
Apollo’s temple and hear such comfortable words as 
Orestes heard. And far away over Salamis they could see, 
not the blue Malvern hills, but the mountain peak where 
once the beacon blazed, heralding to the queen in Argos 
her lord’s return in triumph from the long siege, and bid- 
ding her prepare the purple carpets for his feet, and the 
bath for his wearied limbs, and the entangling net, and 
the two-handed axe that strikes down the king of the herd 
in sacrifice. 

But the underlying motives of the drama retain their 
power. The curse still passes from one generation to the 
next. Men and women still love outside the arrangements 
of the law. A sudden vengeance still strikes the proud in 
the moment of triumphant security. Men still expect to 
find a loving welcome in their homes, though they have 
done nothing to make it likely. The murder of a king 
and husband is still a terrible thing, and it is terrible to 
drive a sword into the breast that nursed you. Penalty 
still follows crime, and worse than penalty is the stealthy 
foot of Remorse, always padding close behind the soul and 
making a terror even of sleep that is beloved by all. But 
more powerful even than the dogs of conscience are the 
cleansing powers of Time: 

‘* Time cleanses all—Time that grows old with things ”— 
And still there are higher laws that override the law, and 
still there are spirits of atonement and reconciliation that 
restore the sunlight to the unhappy. For “ Wisdom is 
child of pain, and born with many a tear,” but Wisdom 
comes at last, and Night’s childless children are put to rest 
in the sanctuary of their dark, primeval cave. 

Mr. Benson necessarily cut out much in each of the 
three plays that form the acts of the Trilogy. At full 
length they would have taken nine or ten hours in the 
original Greek, and Mr. Morshead’s translation, excellent 
as it is, multiplies the number of words, as is the English 
way. But on the first night the performance lasted only 
three and a half hours. The only part that dragged a 
little was the interval between the first appearance of 
Orestes to his mother and the final scene where he takes 
her by the throat and forces her slowly back into the 
blood-stained house. The Nurse is there introduced with 
a summons to Atgisthus, and perhaps A®schylus intended 
her as a moment of relief in the horror; for she is almost 
the only touch of comedy in his surviving dramas. But 
in this version the comedy was cut out, and the Nurse was 
made so young that when she tells the Chorus she tended 
Orestes as a baby, one only expects them to say “ Never!” 

The treatment of the Chorus is always difficult and 
interesting. Mr. Benson keeps it on the level orchestra, 
above which there is a raised platform in front of the 
palace and the temple; and even in the cavern at Delphi 
there is a stage where Apollo suddenly appears in brilliant 
light. But the main actcrs come down from the platform 
and mingle with the Chorus, as was certainly the manner in 
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the poet’s day; in fact, the existence of any raised plat- 
form or stage at all at that time is doubtful. But Mr. 
Benson has new devices for breaking up the monotony of 
the Chorus. He gives the leading words, in the odes as 
well as in the dialogues, to various speakers, abolishing 
the old office of the “ choregus,” and only at certain pas- 
sages is the whole Chorus heard chanting together. 
Another excellent improvement on past revivals is that he 
does not allow the odes to be sung entirely to music. 
Large parts are recited just to the murmur of a harp or 
the breathing of a flute, and these parts were audible and 
had a strong effect. As usually happens, the words in the 
musical passages were barely distinguished, and it is no 
slight on Mr. Christopher Wilson’s music to say that, on 
the whole, the drama is better without any music, which 
drowns the words and ruins the work of the poet, 
as practically all modern music does. Aéschylus himself 
had taken special pains with the Chorus; indeed, in 
his time it was still the most important part of the drama. 
He had secured variety by choosing old men as Chorus in 
the Agamemnon, captive women from Troy in the 
Choephori, and the Furies themselves in the EZume- 
nides. In the last case his Chorus seems, at first, hardly 
to represent the average decent person, as most choruses 
do; but, in reality, the Furies do uphold the moral code 
of ordinary respectable society, and proclaim the duty 
of vengeance and legal penalty which the average man re- 
gards as the base and stronghold of virtue, until some new 
revelation of genius slowly suggests a higher vision of 
things that do not work by rule. Yet it was in the mouths 
of the Chorus that Aéschylus set his noblest poetry, like the 
great lyric where the dream of the beloved 
** vanishes away 

On silent wings that roam adown the ways of sleep,”’ 
or that other in the “ Libation Bearers,” which begins (so 
like the love chorus in the Antigone) : 

‘* Many and marvellous the things of fear 
Earth's breast doth bear, 
And the sea’s lap with many a monster teems.’ 
And when a poet does say things worth hearing, it seems a 
pity that even the best music should make them inaudible. 

Scenery and staging are trivial matters, and Mr. 
Benson made no attempt at archaic accuracy; but some- 
thing might have been gained with, very little more trouble. 
The debased statue, perhaps a Porhpeian Bacchus, that did 
duty for the Apollo to whom Cassandra prays, was more 
suitable for a café chantant, and there was no touch any- 
where of the austere art of early Athens. The arrange- 
ment of the dead bodies of Agamemnon and Cassandra, 
when the purple curtains are thrown open, was awkward, 
and the repetition of the scene with the bodies of the 
Queen and A®gisthus—the one weak point in all the drama 
—was hardly better managed. Though the poet set the 
play in Argos, one inevitably thinks of the Lion Gate of 
Mycenz as the spot where the conqueror’s chariot drove 
up and the maddened prophetess smelt blood upon the 
air and heard the wailings of ghostly children. It must 
have been a temptation to construct a solemn setting out 
of those prehistoric stones, but the palace was simply a 
classic building of no particular date or style. 

These are insignificant things ; and the daring venture 
of treating the drama as a whole was splendidly successful 
—a success especially welcome to Mr. Benson himself and 
to those who saw his first great achievement upon the stage 
when he played Clytemnestra in Balliol Hall twenty-four 
years ago. All night the audience were haunted by that 
murdered king who feared prosperity too great for mortals, 
by the queen who led him along the purple with lines be- 
ginning “ There is a sea, and who shall stay its springs?” 
by her prayer that in her deed of blood the curse upon the 
house might end ; and by her ghost hounding on the Furies 
against her tormented son, “dark blossom of a bloody 
seed.” 

But in the morning the sun shone upon the white 
blossom that hangs on the bough, and down the ancient 
streets the morris-dancers came, and a procession of 





Libation-Bearers was formed, carrying primroses and 
daffodils, rosemary and bay, to the grave of our English 
poet, the one peer of that ancient Greek. 

Henry W. NEVINSON. 





THE NEW GALLERY. 
HE New Gallery summer exhibition is, as it has 
been for some years, superficially attractive and 
intrinsically unsatisfactory. What may be termed the 
difference in value between the poor subsoil and the good 
top-dressing of this most popular picture-sshow nowadays 
alters little from year to year; and to-day, as before, the 
better-class material just succeeds in ameliorating the 
effect of what is worse. If I may be allowed to carry the 
agricultural simile a trifle further, the whole artistic field 
in this delectable quarter of Regent-street could scarcely 
fail to be improved by a complete re-ploughing, re-har- 
rowing, and re-sowing, but that, it may be supposed, is 
outside the possibilities dreamt of by an institution of 
so purely private and commercial a character. Still, with 
the question of Academy reform in the air, the New 
Gallery authorities might find it wise to anticipate the 
change in public taste that such reform will inevitably 
bring, and, since their premises must needs be a shop, 
make them a shop for the sale of good, rather than in- 
different, wares. And there is really no reason why with 
more discriminate management these annual exhibi- 
tions should not be made to evidence more of the 
strength that they keep so persistently in the background, 
considering the unique opportunity that the New Gallery 
still possesses for acquiring the best art in the land. To 
begin with, it is favoured by the countenance and support 
of the Royal Academy, the premier body in English art, 
and, what is more important, by the support of the best 
part thereof. Indeed, it becomes more difficult yearly to 
imagine a New Gallery exhibition without contributions 
from Messrs. John Sargent and J. J. Shannon among the 
Academy portraitists, Mr. East among the landscape 
painters, or Mr. Watts among the figure men. At the 
same time, the Glasgow painters, such as Messrs. Lavery, 
Austen Brown, and George Henry, can be drawn upon for 
work that is typical of themselves and their school; Sir 
George Reid makes an excellent representative of the 
Scottish Academy; whilst from the vast band of non- 
Academic English painters names like those of George 
Wetherbee and Robert Brough suggest the nucleus of an 
infinitely strong selection. With this nucleus, with their 
method of organisation, and with their galleries admittedly 
a favourable meeting-ground for all shades of artistic 
opinion, with a public cordiality, too, that is not bestowed 
on other heterogeneous art-shows—such as the Inter- 
national—the authorities have had an unexampled chance, 
and our complaint is that they have not used it. The 
nucleus, in fact, remains what it was to begin with—a 
nucleus. 

However, putting this matter aside and turning to a 
few details of the present collection, there are two pic- 
tures here which are particularly interesting in that they 
introduce us to unfamiliar phases of their painters’ art; 
the one is Mr. Austen Brown’s “A Chinese Cloak” and 
the other Mr. Robert Allan’s “ Orvieto.” With the former 
painter one generally associates schemes of shady green 
and glowing brown or amber, executed after a luminarist 
method ; he is essentially the artist of open air and filtered 
sunlight, such as we see in his second picture here, the 
“Sunny Hours.” “A Chinese Cloak ”—on the figure of 
a nut-brown Oriental maiden—has for its setting the soft 
uniform light of an interior, whilst the bright positiveness 
of its barbaric colours and their comparative opacity ap- 
pear to belong to an art other than that which is modern 
and impressionistic. The subject takes us back to 
Whistler’s “ Princesse du Pays de la Porceleine,” and the 
motif, of course, is quite Whistlerian ; the careful finish, 
too, of the painting and its sense of decorative simplicity 
are characteristics which make’ that masterpiece memorable. 
But there exist enough points of difference as to composi- 
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tion and treatment to shatter a charge of plagiarism, and 
the living artist's work may be regarded merely as a unique 
and decidedly interesting product of his widely varying 
talent. It is chiefly in its classical flavour that Mr. Allan’s 
“Orvieto” is unusual. The high, frowning cliff to the 
right, carrying the old Italian fortress on its brow, the rough 
track beneath with its figures and sheep, the plainland re- 
ceding to the horizon, are such as might have been lov- 
ingly rendered by a Poussin or a Richard Wilson or any 
other old-time student of Italian landscape, as a subject 
sacred beyond all other kinds, rather than by the painter 
of English coast and wave and populous, colourful French 
fishing-ports. Technically, also, the work is more sub- 
dued than most of Mr. Allan’s, and though it cannot be 
accused of fussiness or want of breadth, the characteristic 
freedom of his method has certainly given way, in defer- 
ence doubtless to the subject, to something more chaste, 
less up-to-date, and perchance a little less individual. Whilst 
on the subject of artistic departures, 1am not sure whether 
Mr. Lavery’s full-length portrait of Lieutenant Freiherr 
von Neimans, though its authorship is unmistakable, 
cannot be classed with the foregoing pictures. Experi- 
menting with contrasts of dark blue and gold against 2 
deep grey ground, he has pictured a rather merciless type 
of German militarism in full regimentals, including a red- 
peaked cap; wherein the grace and lissomness, wherewith 
his lady portraits charm us, can clearly have no place. 

Mr. Lavery reminds us of the other portraits—which 
constitute by far the most important section of this exhi- 
bition—and one of these, Mr. George Henry’s “ Miss 
Idonia la Primaudaye,” reminds us of Mr. Lavery, who 
painted the same subject not long since. There is no 
odiousness in the comparison, however, for Mr. Henry’s 
hali-length rendering lacks little of the svelte grace of the 
other's, and contains passages, notably the left hand, of 
quite individual beauty. ‘The portraits of celebrities, of 
which there is always a fair sprinkling at the New Gallery, 
include Sir George Reid’s “Lord Rayleigh” and “ Hol- 
man Hunt, Esq-,” Miss Alice Grant’s “ The Late Herbert 
Spencer,” Mr. Sargent’s “H. W. Lucy, Esq.,” and, in 
the sculpture division, both a bust and a statue of Miss 
Ellaline Terriss, by Mr. Albert Toft. With regard to Mr. 
Sargent, however, the greater of his two efforts, irrespective 
of size, appears to me to be the picture of Mrs. Hugh 
Smith. Last year, in treating of the Academy, I referred 
to the growing suavity of Mr. Sargent’s painting manner, 
and in this rendering of an elderly lady in black evening 
dress, with brown fur cloak thrown over her shoulders, he 
draws a little nearer to the ripe art of his old master, 
Carolus-Duran, and a little further away from the bravura 
of former years. This restraint would seem to point to a 
recognition on the artist’s part that a portrait is not only 
something that should be admirable for its insight into 
character and dexterity in handling, but also something 
with which one can live without at any rate the latter 
quality perpetually thrusting itself on the attention to the 
exclusion of aught else. And here the reticence is at the 
increase of rather than the sacrifice of power; the eyes 
especially are sympathetically expressive, and the whole 
canvas breathes the charm of womanly tenderness. Another 
excellent feminine portrait is Mr. Robert Brough’s “ Mrs. 
G. A. Paley.” It is the best, as well as the latest, by this 
artist that I have seen, and suggests pleasantly that he has 
exchanged the shell of Mr. Sargent’s art for the spirit of 
Raeburn’s. 

What there is to say about the remainder of the ex- 
hibits may be said as concisely as possible. Mr. Watts’s 
five canvases give the lead to the figure subjects; with a 
catalogue available, and also two recently published 
volumes purporting to explain the meaning and method of 
his painting, it is perhaps unnecessary even to give the 
titles. Mr. East dominates the landscapists with his im- 
portant “The Sunny Valley of the Somme” and “ Villa 
Borghese, Rome,” whilst Mr. George Wetherbee’s “G!none 
Forsaken ” and Mr. Leslie Thomson’s “ Peaceful Summer ” 
illustrate severally the lyrical and the direct interpretation 
of Nature. In the Central Hall Mr. Taubmann’s two- 
figure marble group, “The Dance,” arrests one by its 


curious and daring composition, only the upper halves of 
the two waltzing figures showing above the pedestal ; its 
blend of modern movements and classical types, and 
especially the realistic intensity of facial expression, sug- 
gest a foreign rather than an English inspiration. Mr. 
Alexander Fisher is not represented this year, and his loss 
makes itself felt in the department of metal and enamel 
work, where he has hitherto been a conspicuous personality. 
F. 
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CRAFTS AND CRAFTSMEN. 


HAT differentiates the Compton village industry 

“from some others I can remember is that 1t has 
a steady, reliable demand to back it. The pottery works 
there produce what may be called garden furniture—seats, 
sun-dials, flower-pots, and the huge urns which are a 
special feature of the industry, and which one imagines, 
filled with shrubs or flowers, placed at the angles or along 
the fronts of terraces. These things can count upon 
their market. Everyone feels what dignity is added to 
the architecture of a building by the carrying on of the 
flat surfaces and rigid angles of its walls into the outlines 
of the ground around it. It looks as it Nature had cauglit 
some of the character of the building itself; as though 
the strength and influence of the architecture were such 
that they have power to discipline the irregularities of 
Nature and subdue her to a conformity with their own 
designs. This, everyone who sees a_ building rising 
above terraces will feel. But what further results from 
this is that the terraces themselves seem to demand cer- 
tain accessories of a kind in harmony with their own 
structural formation; and accordingly things, like foun- 
tains, flights of steps, balustrades, urns, sun-dials, and 
the like are needed, and are, in fact, indispensable in 
carrying out the mural intention and effect of the architec- 
ture. 

* . . . 

In Italy and France, where, I suppose, their way of 
life leads the people to frequent gardens more than is the 
case with us, this effectiveness of extending the architec- 
tural idea to surrounding Nature is much more acted 
upon, and vistas of columns and groups of statuary are 
used to carry out that intention. Still, with us, it is quite 
recognised, and that being so, any industry that under- 
takes to supply these garden accessories can, if it turns 
out good work, count upon a steady, permanent demand. 
And that is a consideration of no small importance. We 
all remember the village carving classes of a few years 
ago, and the thousands of tons of honest timber that were 
fretted and chipped into frightful little ornaments that 
nobody wanted, and the consequent straw-fire existence of 
the movement. So far from that fate overtaking Mrs. 
Watts’s industry, I was told by the manager of the works 
that they could not turn the things out fast enough to 
meet the demand. And at Liberty’s, who have got a 
great deal of it, they assured me that during the last 
couple of years orders have been coming in from all parts 
of the country, and that the only difficulty in connection 
with the business lay in getting the things made fast 
enough. I supposed that other pottery works must be 
taking up the idea, but was told, “ No, they believed not.” 
They only knew of one other works, at Poole. in Dorset- 
shire, where similar things, though rather different in de- 
sign, are manufactured. The Devon potteries continue to 
turn out their little coloured and glazed vases and orna- 
ments, and give no sign yet of having heard anything of 
this new field of enterprise. 

* * * + . 


And yet this field, let me point out, is practically un- 
limited, the demand for these things that may and 
should, and, if they are rightly and properly made, will 
arise on behalf of gardens, pleasure grounds, parks, and 
so on, both public and private, is a demand to which one 
can see no end. The boys at Compton work from designs 
of Mrs. Watts’s own. These designs are, however, for 
the most part, mere outlines, and the young workmen have 
plenty of scope for practising their own knowledge of 
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effect. The general character of the things made _par- 
takes of that massiveness and solidity which, of course, is 
the essential feature of terrace furniture. The curved 
lines of the gigantic classic urns are really splendid. Sur- 
faces are kept smooth, the decoration, what there is of 
it, is big and telling. There is little need, however, to 
describe it, as those who are interested in these things, 
have probably some acquaintance with it already. 
* aa * 


Let me add that no one can go down to Compton 
without feeling what a particularly healthy and promising 
movement this is. The work is useful, thoroughly 
pleasant, stimulating to the mind, too, and full of sugges- 
tions of ideas and possible developments. The boys 
were having their first cricket match of the season, on 
what did duty for the village green, when I came. Square- 
leg gave me a sketch of the surroundings. There were 
the ponds where the clay was puddled; there the work- 
shop; yonder on the knoll the new exhibition building for 
Mr. Watts’s paintings, and, seen through the tree-tops of a 
copse, white with wood anemones, were the chimneys of 
the Wattses house. Later, I saw the youngsters all at 
work, tucked up in their aprons, patting, and rounding, 
and carving the wet masses of clean-smelling clay. Their 
own delight in the work was obvious. The skill they 
had already attained in it seemed to me remarkable. As 
I looked at it all I thought, for the hundredth time, that 
after all the best chance for art in the future might be to 
abjure studio effects and get back to the potter’s wheel and 
the carpenter's bench and the blacksmith’s anvil again. If 
art is really part of the common daily life of the people 
(and if she is anything less than that her future is of no 
particular moment at all), then I can conceive there may 
be more hope for her in that wet clay. and those young 
hands than even in the last clevernesses of a Paris sculptor. 

* * ” 

With regard to these latest subtleties, would it not 
be a convenience if we had a word to express the obvious 
difference between the artist who accepts and works 
within certain recognised conditions and limitations of 
his art and he who is always straining or overstepping 
those limits in his effort to produce new and curious 
“effects”? Stepping from the room in_ the 
Whitechapel Gallery which contains the Old Masters 
into that which contains the new, ofie is conscious 
of this difference as the main point of contrast between 
the two. For instance, of the picture of “ Autumn,” by 
C. O. Breman, I read that “in painting his sky he has 
used separate flakes of blue and pink which affect one’s 
eye as though it were painted the one colour he aims at, 
its purpose being to convey something of the throb of a 
heated atmosphere.” TZours de forces of this kind are 
common on the walls, and give one the impression that 
here we have painting trying to do what it cannot do with 
ease and satisfaction to itself; while in the Old Masters 
room the reverse is the case, and the results achieved are 
achieved without exertion or effort. The effect of the 
modern room is one of intense strain and nervous worry ; 
that of the old is one of calm repose, and strength. The 
difference, of course, lies in the relation of the artist to his 
art; the modern artist being chiefly anxious to display his 
own mastery over his art, while the old one was content to 
show his art’s complete mastery over himself. Everyone 
recognises the distinction. Looking at a portrait by Mr. 
Sargent we feel what a marvellously clever painter Mr. 
Sargent is. Looking at one by Rembrandt we feel what a 
mighty thing the art of painting is. 

” * * x 

In the Gazette des Beaux Arts of April there is an 
article of more than common interest by Mons. Male deal- 
ing with the influence of the old Mystery Plays on con- 
temporary painting. Mons. Male finds that during the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries a number of 
themes and episodes are developed in painting 
which are quite innovations. Looking for the 
origin of these, he traces them to the Mysteries. 
These plays demanded of necessity a greater 


wealth of detail than had hitherto supplied the art of 
painting, and such detail, either invented outright or em- 
bodied from tradition, once laid before the public in 
dramatic form, became an integral part of the subject and 
was inevitably adopted by the painters. Mons. Male in- 
stances many cases of this transference—cases in which 
he finds a number of vivid and picturesque incidents de- 
veloped first in the plays and thereafter (and thereafter 
only) reproduced in the paintings of the time. The 
article, which is the third of a series, is am amusing and 
convincing one, and seems to establish the fact of a close 
relationship between the drama and the painting of that 
period and of the great profit and enrichment which the 
latter derived from the former. 
L. MARCH PHILLIPPs. 





PERSONS AND POLITICS. 
By H. W. MASSINGHAM. 
Lonpon, THURSDAY. 

HE situation in politics is at a lock again, but 

men wait for an issue from those parts of the 
Government’s programme which still threaten failure. 
I know nothing more curious than the inner reasons 
for this loss of movement. On the Unionist side there 
have been three distinct tendencies since the great 
Chamberlain raid of the spring, all of them charac- 
teristic of a party which does not attempt to raise an 
issue of principle. The first was a strong revulsion 
from Protection; the second was the capture of 
the machinery by Mr. Chamberlain and the conse- 
quent conversion of the weak-kneed ; the third 
was his defeat in the country and the shifting 
of all the loose ballast away from his side 
to the Premier’s. Now the party as a _ whole 
looks on the position with absolute cynicism. 
The average Unionist who has not been strongly 
drawn either into the Free-Trade battle or the Pro- 
tectionist camp is quite pleased with the way things 
have gone. He recognises the difficulties and is recon- 
ciled to defeat at the General Election. He knows that 
on the Tory platform Mr. Chamberlain is the only 
figure of account, and that Mr. Balfour’s personality 
counts for nothing—indeed is hardly known or appre- 
ciated. But he reflects with joy that the violent 
Chamberlain crusade is over, and that the party balance 
now lies safely in the Prime Minister's hands. 

* * - * * 

This point he considers to be the best possible 
development of the situation. He has no personal 
confidence in Mr. Chamberlain; no belief in 
the adventure of last year. And now he thinks 
these perils to a peaceful God-fearing existence are 
over. He does not think Mr. Chamberlain has the 
physical energies for renewing his campaign, and he is 
not sorry at this enforced abstinence. ‘‘ Of course he 
can still destroy us if he runs amok. But he will not 
run amok. He will say nothing now, and he may say 
what he pleases in the autumn.” Really the personal 
factor is eliminated from the Centreman’s calcula- 
tions so far as Mr. Chamberlain is concerned. He 
might have claimed the mastery of Unionism. He 
has failed; and now the very modest, unambitious 
party hopes are centred on the Diplomatist of the 
Treasury Bench. The Premier gets on somehow 
or another: frames crafty bills, lets awkward ques- 
tions and cases exhaust themselves, and above all 
has staved off the election at the moment when it 
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must have meant ruin to the party as a whole. In these 
days such management countsasa signal service ; andthe 
Centreman, thanking his deities that Mr. Chamberlain 
has spent his force, reconciles himself to the idea that 
the future holds within it nothing catastrophic for the 


Unionist cause. 
a * 2 * ® 


Yet the Government’s path is still a perilous one, 
and on Tuesday night they went very near shipwreck. 
It is a most irritating thought that they were saved 
by the mistake of nineteen Liberals who voted with 
the Government on the income-tax resolution. If they 
and the two Irish representatives who went with them, 
and are practically in Opposition, had voted against 
the Government, Mr. Balfour must have gone. Ona 
tie the Speaker would probably have voted with the 
Government, in accordance with tradition; but a 
defeat would almost certainly have entailed destruction. 
It is just possible that the Ministry might have set up 
anew scale of duty—elevenpence or thirteenpence—but 
this would have landed them in great difficul ies and 
delays. It is much more probable that the whole 
fabric of the Budget would have been destroyed, and 
the Administration responsible for it would have been 
compelled to bring the Session to a close, which is 
only another way of saying that their resignations 
must have been tendered to the King. I have no 
doubt that the nineteen foolish ones are already 
bewailing their fortune, and one must not be too hard 
on them, for they include some good and entirely 
stalwart politicians. But among their number is also 
a proportion of weaklings, whose Liberalism is a 
thinner thing than one would like to see in such times 
of trial as are approaching. 

* * * * . 

There is another symptom of disquietude, of which 
this unfortunate incident was an illustration. The 
mistake could not have occurred if the Opposition had 
come to a clear understanding on the master-question 
of expenditure. They assert that the money for which 
the Chancellor asks is in excess of the true needs of 
the nation; that too much is spent on the Army and 
on the Navy; that behind these tendencies of policy 
there lie such terrible errors as the South African 
War. Then to what purpose do they sanction any 
taxes that the Government proposes? Why yield assent 
to a shilling income-tax— perhaps the most serious 
confession of financial weakness that any English 
Government has made since the Great War? 
If this simple proposition had been thoroughly 
thought out and the consequent policy deter- 
mined on as between leaders, whips, and followers in 
the House, Mr. Balfour’s Government would, as I write, 
have been out of office, and the course of our 
history during the next few years might have been 
deeply affected. This is the way in which a party 
suffers from slackness, from want of clear views, and a 
strong, continuous tactic founded on them. Moreover, 
this weakness in the House affects the country, 
depresses the spirit of the workers on whom the 
victory depends, and makes them feel that their zeal is 
always discounted. And that is not good for the 
health of Liberalism as a popular force. 

* ® * * * 

Meanwhile, one is glad to see that the Parliamen- 
tary Liberal Party has come down with some force 
against the new heresy of ‘‘ broadening the basis,” 


with its Protectionist implications, and in favour of a 
new resort to direct taxation. This will no doubt take 
the form of a fresh increase of the death duties (the 
income-tax cannot well be raised even if we admit that 
a shilling tax is proper), with further legislation against 
practically fraudulent evasion. It is certain that we 
have not yet reached the limit of taxation on the 
death duties. It must be remembered that the tea 
duty, now 100 per cent., must go and that, though 
there will be large economies, there will be a call on 
all hands—especially from the Radicals and the Labour 
men—for a reversion to the old Liberal idea of a free 
breakfast table. The second moral of the Budget 
debates has been the approximation towards the idea of 
differentiation, if not of graduation, in regard to the 
income-tax. This has now Sir Michael Hicks Beach’s 
authority behind it, and the rebutting case put forward 
by the Chancellor was of extreme weakness. 
* ~ * * * 

I cannot for a moment assume that there is any 
substance in the disquieting reports that the London 
County Council will decide for secrecy in the proceed- 
ings of its Education Committee. Such a course would 
be so gross a betrayal of the cause of London demo- 
cracy that I decline to say that the leading men in the 
Progressive Party have changed from friends of the 
people into dangerous reactionaries. - Still, there is 
and has been danger in the way—the inevitable 
way—in which power on the Council has become 
gradually centred in a few experienced and able men to 
whom, from long service, the work of our London 
Parliament has become a matter of expertise. Such a 
body does tend to become a junta, does tend to put 
administrative efficiency above questions of general 
policy or even of principle. Still, one cannot believe for 
a moment that the affectionate confidence of the people 
of London in the body that has served them so well 
will be shaken, if not destroyed, by the act of shutting 
in their faces the doors of the Education Palace on the 
Embankment. That building comes to the Council as 
a trust from the School Board, and as a trust one hopes 
and expects that it will be used. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 
THE REDUCTION OF THE ARMY. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—The importance of the army question at the 
moment is my excuse for addressing you with regard to a 
misunderstanding relating to myself which is to be found 
in a leader in The Speaker of last week on the reduction of 
the army. 

The writer thinks that extravagance reigns supreme, 
and, suggesting that by bringing up points of detail on 
Army Estimates I have contributed to assist rather than 
to diminish the growth of military expenditure during the 
last few years, despairs of reduction in the Estimates. 

It is the case that there are points of detail which 
have been mentioned by me year by year in which in- 
creased expenditure is required, but this fact should hardly 
be taken by itself. On Mr. Beckett’s amendment, directed 
against Mr. Brodrick’s scheme at the time of its initiation, 
the old and the new army reformers on both sides of the 
House of Commons united in supporting a proposal for a 
large reduction in the number of men, which, for the 
reasons which they gave, they (perhaps I may say we) were 
convinced could be effected without diminution but rather 
with increase of real military strength. Again last year 
and this year I voted, indeed this year I moved, a large 
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reduction in the numbers of men, this being admittedly 
the key to any possible reduction of charge. The in- 
creases suggested are by far less considerable. In the 
debates of last year we were able to show that it would be 
necessary even for Mr. Brodrick, had he remained Secre- 
tary of State, to deal with the linked-battalion system so 
as to avoid the costly necessity of keeping, unnecessarily, 
as many Regular battalions at home in time of peace as we 
happen to have or are forced to have battalions abroad. 
The Government have now accepted this position, and this 
year the reduction of 10,000 men, which I moved on this 
point, was resisted only on the ground that the Govern- 
ment could not be expected yet to give us the details of 
their plan. They pledged themselves to us last year that 
“within the next year or two” there would be a substaa- 
tial reduction of Army Estimates. They have pledged 
themselves again this year that next year we shall have that 
substantial reduction, notwithstanding a largely increased 
charge for the rearmament of the artillery, and in spite of 
the fact that they admit that they must act upon the report 
of the Royal Commission in favour of keeping up in future 
a larger number of mounted men.—Yours, &c., 
CHartes W. DILKeE. 

76, Sloane-street, S.W., April 26, 1904. 

[We are very happy to print this letter, and we trust 
that Liberals in Parliament who really desire to see a large 
reduction of military estimates will cease to trust to the 


vague and illusory promises of Ministers.—Ep. of 
S peaker.| 


AT CLOSE QUARTERS WITH THE 
LICENSING BILL. 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

Str,—Having been for more than twenty-five years 
concerned with the administration of the licensing laws, 
it occurs to me that—instead of vague, indiscriminate 
vapourings as to the supposed merits or defects of the new 
bill—it might be more useful to grapple with the precise 
proposals contained in that measure. I will not, however, 
attempt to deal with the financial provisions, as that would 
demand too large a draft wpon your space; nor will I 
seek any explanation of the significant omission to spread 
the sheltering @gis over off-licence holders who, tyo years 
ago, were also brought to a large extent within the exer- 
cise of the justices’ discretionary powers. Everyone knows 
by this time thajt the power to refuse the renewal or transfer 
of an on-licence of the ground of “ non-necessity ” is to be 
withdrawn from the local justices. It seems to be com- 
monly supposed that this jurisdiction is to be transferred 
to quarter sessions held in counties and county boroughs. 
This is not so; indeed, in a number of county boroughs no 
such thing exists as a court of quarter sessions. The 
power is to be vested in a committee of county justices or, 
in a county borough, in a committee of the borough justices. 
The bill does not prescribe how this important committee 
is to be appointed, what is the number of its members, or 
by what forms or course of procedure its deliberations are 
to be regulated. All these matters are ,to be determined 
hereafter by a Secretary of State—that is to say, by the 
Government, uncontrolled by Parliament. It may, for 
aught we know, be a committee of half-a-dozen justices 
meeting in secret conclave ; and, even if the essential safe- 
guard of publicity be preserved, it would not apparently 
be a court whose decisions would be subject to the jurisdic- 
diction exercised for centuries by the King’s Bench over in- 
ferior tribunals. If the quarter sessions of the county, or 
justices of a county borough, have chosen to raise a com- 
pensation fund, but not otherwise, the committee may re- 
fuse a renewal provided that compensation be awarded. 

As to the grant of mew licences, the power to veto 
such a grant, which is at present vested in the whole body 
of justices in a county borough, is to be withdrawn, and it 
will merely be necessary for the new statutory com- 
mittee to confirm the action of the licensing committee. 
I suppose the Secretary of State cannot make the two com- 


mittees necessarily identical, because the recorder (if there 
be one) is to be ex-officio chairman of the new committee. 
The following table will illustrate the position: 


RENEWALS, &C., REFUSED ON GROUND OF NON-NECESSITY. 


Character of District. 


(a) Petty sessional 
division of a county. 


(46) Borough with 
separate commis- 
sion of peace, not 
being a county 
borough. 


(c) County  bo- 
rough, 


Existing power of 
refusal now vested 


in 

Whole body of 
local justices, with 
right of appeal to 
whole body of 
county justices in 
quarter sessions. 


Whole body of 
local borough jus- 
tices, with appeal 
to whole body of 
county justices at 
quarter sessions, 

As above. 


Under Proposals 0, 


Bill 


Local justices may 
report, and the com- 
mittee, appointed 
under directions of 
Secretary of State, 
may act if compen- 
sation be provided. 

As above. 


Committee of local 
justices appointed 
under direction of 
Secretary of State, 
with Recorder (if 
there be one) as 
chairman. 


GRANT OF NEW LICENCEs, 


(a) Petty  ses- 
sional division of a 
county. 


(4) Borough with 
separate commis- 
sion of peace, not 
being a county 
borough. 

(c) County bo- 


Whole body of 
local justices, sub- 
ject to confirmation 
by county licensing 


committee. 
Local licensing 
committee con- 


firmed by whole 
body of local jus- 
tices. 

As above. 


Local justices, if 
confirmed by the 
new county com- 
mittee. 


As at present, but 
subject to the con- 
sent of the new 
county committee. 


The new com- 


rough, mittee of local jus- 


tices appointed 
under direction of 
Secretary of State. 
As to ante 1869 beerhouses, Clause 8 of the bill 
deprives these houses (which can now only be refused re- 
newal on one or other of four specified grounds) of their 
existing privilege ; but, unless the refusal by local justices 
is on one of the four grounds, the procedure will be as in the 
case of any other on-licence refused for non-necessity—that 
is, there will be a report to the committee, who may refuse 
on providing compensation “ calculated as if this Act had 
not passed,” i.¢., on the basis of no such refusal being 
possible save on one of the four grounds. 
The measure suggests many interesting conundrums. 
Let us take one as an example. The justices of a county 
borough consider that a licence should be refused both on 
the ground of misconduct and of non-necessity. What 
course must they pursue? Should they refuse the renewal 
for misconduct and leave the licenceholder to appeal to 
the county quarter sessions, and, at the same time, refer 
the question as to non-necessity to the statutory committee 
oi their own body? The answer should, we suppose, be ex- 
tracted from Clauses 1 and 7 (2). Now Clause 7 (2) pro- 
vides that the Act shall apply to a county borough as if 
it were a county with the substitution of the whole body of 
justices acting in and for the borough for quarter sessions. 
Substitute in Clause 1 and we get this curious result: 1 (i.) 
The power to refuse the renewal of an on-licence on any 
ground other than the ground that the premises have been 
ill-conducted, &c., shall be vested in the whole body of 
justices acting in and for the borough instead of the 
justices of the licensing district (i.e., the same justices), but 
shall only be exercised on a reference from those justices 
and on payment of compensation, &c. (ii.) Where the 
justices of a licensing district are of opinion that the ques- 
tion of the renewal of any particular on-licences requires 
consideration, &c., they shall refer the matter to the whole 
body of justices acting in and for the borough (i.t., to 
themselves), together with their reports thereon, and the 
whole body of justices, &c., shall consider all reports, &c. 
There are two sections, and—as C.S.C. would have said— 
“the meaning is what you please.”—Yours, &c., 
A County anp CounTy-BorouGH JUSTICE. 
April 27, 1904. 
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FROM ABROAD. 
ITALY’S FOREIGN POLICY. 


OR many years Italy has not had such an active 
period in her foreign relations as that which she 
is going through now. This is made clear even to outsiders 
by events like the exchange of toasts between Emperor 
William and King Victor Emmanuel in Naples, the 
meeting of Count Goluchowski, the Austrian Chancellor, 
with Senator Tittoni, Italian Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
at Abbazia, and, finally, President Loubet’s visit to Rome. 
‘To a superficial observer it may seem that some of these 
facts and the principal manifestations of Italian foreign 
policy are contradictory, but they do not take into con- 
sideration what is the real and supreme interest of the 
Peninsula, viz., the maintenance of peace. I this alone she 
will find the elements necessary for her prosperity, for her 
sccial, economic, and intellectual resurrection, and for 
that political education which some think it strange is not 
yet accomplished, but which would be impossible after 
orly thirty years of existence as a united country. The 
true desire of Italy would have been to avoid the so-called 
“high politics,” devoting all her strength and energy to 
the amelioration of home conditions, but through the 
ability of Prince Bismarck and the maladroitness of the 
French Government of the time, she was thrown into the 
arms of the Central Empires by the occupation of Tunis. 
This policy, causing the hostility of France, which was her 
chief commercial market and her principal, almost only, 
financial supporter, made her pass through ten years of the 
severest crisis which any country has suffered in our times. 
However, she issued from it wiser, and more than ever 
determined to do all in her power to ensure peace. Mean- 
while, especially through the policy of the liberal and 
democratic elements, Italy succeeded in gradually per- 
suading France that, if for a reason of self-defence, rightly 
or wrongly conceived, she had entered the Triple Alliance, 
this did not mean that she had any plans against her 
Western neighbour. 


This point once reached, Italy thought of coming to 
such agreements with the other Powers as to avoid, or 
render very difficult, any reason of conflict in the future. 
This task was very easy with England and France, the two 
countries for which the Italians have a natural inclination, 
and a closer union with which represents their cherished 
political aspirations, as they have in common th- same 
spirit of liberty and progress. A convention was there- 
fore concluded with France by the Zanardelli Cabinet, 
regulating all Mediterranean questions, which has now 
been completed by the present Franco-English accord 
in the part regarding Morocco and Egypt. Italy, which 
does not desire territorial enlargement beyond the Italian 
provinces, or colonial enterprises, after the hard but salu- 
tary lesson in Erythrea, wished to have the certainty that 
Tripoli, the only part of the North African coast still 
remaining in the hands of Turkey, would not be occupied 
by any European Power except her, should it emerge 
from Ottoman rule. This assurance received, the re- 
lations with France and England became closer both from 
the official point of view and in popular feeling, as was 
proved by the enthusiastic reception of King Edward in 
Rome and King Victor Emmanuel in Paris and London, 
while arbitration treaties were concluded both with the 
French Republic and the British Empire, with the latter 
of which negotiations are still going on for the settlement 
of several questions regarding their possessions in Somali- 
land, where Italy has co-operated with England in the 
war against the Mad Mullah. 


It is only too natural that such a change from what 
was the international position of Italy over twenty years 
ago when she entered the Triplice, and especially at the 
time of Signor Crispi’s premiership when to please Bis- 


marck he provoked France, should generate suspicion in 
Berlin and Vienna. This suspicion was to a certain extent 
justified by the fact that, while there is no natural sym- 
pathy between the Italian and German races, there is a 
natural aversion to Austria in all Italians, who cannot yet 
forget what they suffered for centuries under her rule, and 
they cannot help desiring that the last Italian provinces 
still under the House of Hapsburg should be reunited to 
the mother country. 

This state of things grew worse under the Zanardelli 
Cabinet, which was the most genuine expression of demo- 
cratic principles, emphasised in the Government by the 
Francophile and Anglophile tendencies on one side and 
the Austrophobe on the other. We had, therefore, a resur- 
rection of Irredentism, with dangerous manifestations in 
Italy, as well as in the Italian provinces. subject to Austria, 
accompanied by attacks on the Italians by the Slavs and 
the Germans, and especially on the Italian students at the 
University of Innsbruck, where, being the minority, they 
were brutally maltreated, beaten, and wounded. ‘The ten- 
sion between the two countries reached its extreme point 
when the last Wtalian great manceuvres were held 
just on the Austrian frontier, and had as object 
the repelling of a frontier invasion. The King, 
who went personally to inspect operations, was fran- 
tically applauded with cries that were net cer- 
tainly compliments to the allied monarchy. The latter 
considered this as a provocation, and there was talk of 
her mobilising her army, which, however, ended in rein- 
forcing by 30,000 men her garrisons on the Italian frontier. 
Signor Zanardelli, then Premier, partly on account of the 
bad condition of his health, partly because since his youth 
all his career had been continually inspired by anti- 
Austrian feeling, and partly because since the retirement of 
Marquis Prinetti he had practically remained without 2 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, had not the energy, and per- 
haps the desire, to stop, or at least curb, the Irredentist 
movement. Then came to power the present Cabinet, 
headed by Signor Giolitti, without doubt the best 
statesman Italy possesses, who is guided by Liberal and 
modern principles, and who chose as Minister of Foreign 
Affairs Senator Tittoni, who had his education in England, 
was new to the art of diplomacy, but has proved with what 
cleverness, tact, and perspicuity he can steer among the 
deceptive rocks of international policy. 

The new Cabinet felt that a misunderstood patriotism 
had caused Italy to risk the advantages she had gained, 
and the fruit she is entitled to gather, after a fourth of a 
century of hard work and patient perseverance. On the 
other hand, especially on the part of Germany, they were 
only too glad to put an end to misunderstandings, which, 
weakening the Triple Alliance, shook their standing .n 
Europe. It was therefore decided to take the occasion c: 
Emperor William’s cruise in the Mediterranean for that 
exchange of toasts with King Victor Emmanuel, in which 
Emperor Francis Joseph was alluded to in terms which 
had not been used in former manifestations of the sam= 
kind. The King of Italy called him “ our common ally,” 
and the Kaiser “the venerated Head of the House of 
Hapsburg.” Contemporaneously, the meeting of Abbazia 
was agreed upon, to dissipate all clouds between Vienna 
and Rome, as Senator Tittoni seems to be on this subject 
of the same opinion as Prince Bismarck, who, after 
Sadowa, thought that to have had Austria as an enemy, 
and to have fought against her, was not a reason against 
gaining her friendship and living in peace with her. 

President Loubet’s visit has indeed excited greater 
enthusiasm than that of any other of the great per- 
sonages who have been our guests during recca’. times, 
and it would be difficult to exaggerate the impression of 
sincere friendship created by the meeting of the King and 
the President and the joyful acclamations in the streets. 
There can be no doubt that the closer relations now esta- 
blished with France find the most cordial sanction in 

opular affection and sympathy. 
ot set Hs: SALVATORE, CORTESI. 
Rome. 
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LITERATURE. 


TO A STATESMAN AND MAN OF LETTERS.* 


. IS told how Atlas, putting off the weight 
Of Heaven, and sent by Theban Herakles 
For the gold apples of the Hesperides, 
Came back reluctant to his skiey freight, 
All unsubmissive to the load, that late 
Had bowed his shoulders and had bent his knees, 
While the gods wooed or hunted, or at ease 
Smiled from their cloudland, uncompassionate. 


Men say, you leave full loth the clime and soil 
Of realms serene, where no loud combats ring, 
To bear the fardel of a public toil, 
After Hesperidean sojourning. 
Who shall reproach? Not weto whom you bring 
The golden fruit, this rich and peaceful spoil. 
WiLitiAM WATSON. 





CAUSERIE OF THE WEEK. 
PROFESSOR DOWDENS ‘ BROWNING.”} 

ROFESSOR DOWDEN'S biography of Browning 
may well make an era in the history of the 
extensive literature which is gathering and must con- 
tinue to gather around the most original poet of the 
Victorian age, for it supplies two important desiderata. 
In the first place, it is the first book on the subject 
in which the biographical and critical elements are 
duly reconciled and exhibited in harmonious mutual 
proportion. We have had one book, indispensable as 
biography, where criticism is conspicuous neither for 
amount nor for quality ; another biography of con- 
siderable critical merit where narrative is almost lost 
in disquisition; and an admirable volume of criticism 
into whose plan biography hardly enters. Pro- 
fessor Dowden for the first time redébnciles 
critic and historian; his criticism justifies the 
pains he has taken as biographer, and his biography 
gives backbone to his criticism. Great skill is shown 
in the intermingling of the threads. We are on the 
one hand continually reminded by literary allusion that 
Browning’s apparently uneventful life was intellectually 
an existence of the highest significance ; while the 
stream of critical comment, so apt to stagnate if 
unrelieved by objective detail, is continually animated 
by dexterous touches of description and incident ; and 
the most is made of Browning’s occasional contact with 

such picturesque figures as Carlyle and Landor. 

In another point of view this biography may make 
an epoch by its frank recognition of Browning’s deca- 
dence in the latter period of his poetical activity, 
regarding him simply as a poet. In mere intellectual 
force the falling off is slight, and hence thedecay escapes 
the notice of that large contingent of Browning’s ad- 
mirers by whom he is not really valued as a poet but 
only as a thinker. The world rightly judges by another 
standard, and serious injury is done to his fame by 
parading the mere talk, clever though it be, of 
such poems as Prince Hohenstiel-Schwangau or 
Fifine, as comparable to the old masterpieces of 
dramatic monologue, Cleon and Andrea del Sarto and 

* Copyright in the U.S.A, 


¢t Ropert Browninc. By Edward Dowden, “The Temple 
Biographies.” London: J. M. Dent and Co, 





Blougram, and so many more. In all these there is 
talk and much more, the situation out of which the 
talk springs is striking and dramatic, and the mono- 
logue is relieved with scenery and description appeal- 
ing powerfully to the imagination, such as the stately 
show at the commencement of Cleon, or Karshish’s 
adventure with the lynx. Take such things away and 
you have taken away the diamonds which render even 
sludge so well worth sifting. Professor Dowden well 
says of Prince Hohenstiel-Schwangau, a typical 
specimen of Browning’s later phase : 


“The mysterious sphinx who expounds his riddle and 
dissertates on himself in an imaginary Leicester-square 
says many things that deserve to be considered ; but they 
are addressed to our understandings in the first instance, 
and only in the secondary and indirect way reach our 
feelings and our imagination.” 


Even of The Ring and the Book, generally regarded 
on its appearance as not only Browning’s biggest but 
his greatest work, Professor Dowden manifestly 
judges less favourably than of Men and Women. 
Recognising, as all must, the amazing intellectual 
power here displayed in ‘‘creating a tangle and embroil- 
ment of evil and good, of truth and falsehood, in view 
of the fact that a shining moment is at last to spring 
forward and do its work of severing absolutely and 
finally right from wrong,” he nevertheless holds that 
‘*the old wine was better.” ‘* Browning’s readers 
longed at times, and not without cause, for the old 
directness and the old pervading presence of spiritual 
and impassioned truth.” The disadvantages of the 
perilous power Browning had acquired through 
strenuous discipline of making anything, however un- 
poetical, into something which might pass for poetry 
is excellently pointed out : 


“He had acquired certain methods which he could 
apply to almost any topic. He had confidence that any 
oubiect upon which he concentrated his powers of mind 
could be compelled to yield material of interest. It cannot 
be said that he exercised always a wise discretion in the 


choice of subjects ; these ought to have been excellent in ° 


themselves ; he trusted too much tothe successful issue of 
the play of his own intellect and imagination around and 
about his subjects.” 


In fact, Browning experienced, in common with 
almost every other modern poet, a decline of imagina- 
tive faculty as he grew old, which his indomit- 
able spirit forbade him to admit and meet 
in the only; possible way by economy of strength 
and augmented attention to the surface beauties of 
composition. His method, on the contrary, as Mrs. 
Sutherland Orr informs us, was not merely to deny the 
existence of this decay, but to demonstrate, as he 
deemed, its impossibility. ‘‘ There was,” she says, 
‘‘another and more striking peculiarity in Mr. Brown- 
ing’s attitude towards his works: his constant con- 
viction that the latest must be the best, because the 
outcome of the fullest experience and of the longest 
practice in his art.” This was to put experience and 
practice, which anyone can have, against the inspira- 
tion granted only to the poet, and but intermittently 
even to him. It was not by experience and practice 
that Browning had achieved Paracelsus at 
twenty-two! Nor had this always been his creed. 
‘* Robert,” writes Mrs. Browning in 1860, ‘‘ waits for 
an inclination—works by fits and starts ; he can’t do 
otherwise, he says.” Upon which Mr. Kenyon com- 
ments, “In later life he was always very regular in his 
hours of poetical work.” A poet may well sit down 
day after day with perfect regularity to revise and 
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amend, but the live coal of inspiration cannot be brought 
to thedoor morning after morning with the regularity 
of the newspaper, and the pretence of such systematic 
visitations is but too likely to become the mere mask of a 
cacoethes scribendi. It so happened that when Browning 
entered upon this mechanical phase he had just com- 
pleted the one poem which, being rather an exercise of 
the intellect than of the imagination, actually did 
admit of composition upon this system, and perhaps 
could hardly have been composed upon any other. It is 
scarcely wonderful if he thought that the triumph ot 
The Ring and the Book might be repeated by the same 
method upon a smaller scale ; but, as Professor Dowden 
points out, his themes for exercise in this style were not 
well chosen, and the application to subjects of another 
class of the method of driving through obstacles as an 
Arctic steamer crashes through ice impaired many pieces 
which would have been great performances if executed in 
ahappy hour. Many of the Dramatic Idylls are indeed, 
as Professor Dowden says, ‘‘ conspicuous successes,” 
but the success would have been still more conspicuous 
if the theme had come to the poet in the era of Men 
and Women. Three only of the later pieces appear to 
us fully on a par with the earlier ; Halbert and Hob, 
Tray, and the prologue to Fifine. Each of these 
is plainly the fruit of a direct lyrical inspiration of 
rare strength and perfect simplicity, attesting itself by 
the absence of digression and parenthesis, anda crystal 
clarity of diction. 


It is highly in the interest of Browning’s fame 
that the dead leaves should be weeded out of the 
bay-tree crown. In common with the other great 
writers of the Victorian age, he is about to expe- 
rience the reaction inevitable when the ideals of one 
generation come before the bar of another. The 
readjustment of standard is necessarily a long pro- 
cess, and is performed to the accompaniment of much 
foolish detraction, which in the long run hurts none 
but the detractors, but which it is nevertheless desir- 
able to abridge as much as possible. The abridgment 
of the controversy commonly involves the abridg- 
ment of the author, and we hardly think that those 
who most truly admire and revere Browning will in 
general care to fight very hard for many of his works 
posterior to Balaustion’s Adventure. Nor are the earlier 
productions all on the same level. We agree with 
Professor Dowden in finding Browning’s culmination in 
Men and Women, understanding thereby the poems 
originally published under this title in 1855. These, he 
admirably says, ‘‘are by no means nutshells into 
which mottoes meant for the construing of the intellect 
‘have been inserted, but fruits rich in colour and per- 
fume, a feast for the imagination, the passions, 
the spirit in sense, and also for the faculty 
of thought which lives in the heart of these.” 


But Pauline is merely the earliest cheep of 
the half- awakened bird; and although no 
staunch Browningite will resign Sordello, the 


staunchest will admit that this is rather a Palladium 
to be screened in the recesses of the temple than an 
Ark to be carried forth to the battlefield. Yet another 
class of work must fall somewhat into the background, 
not as ultra-Browningian, but as not Browningian 
enough—the plays in which the poet’s genius was 
cramped by the endeavour to accommodate himself to 
the conditions of the stage of his time. This is more 


or less the case with all his dramas except Pippa 
Passes, A Soul's Tragedy, and In a Balcony—all 
intensely dramatic, but neither intended for nor 
capable of effective stage representation. 


R. GARNETT. 





BEAUMONT 


BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER. Edited, with an introduction and 
notes, by J. St. Loe Strachey. ‘‘The Mermaid Series.” 
2 vols. London: Fisher Unwin. 2s. 6d. a vol. net. 


AND FLETCHER. 


THIS is a reprint in a more convenient form of the 
Mermaid edition of Beaumont and Fletcher. It contains 
ten plays out of the fifty odd written by the two together 
or by Fletcher alone; and these are enough to give any 
reader a good idea of the full scope of their powers. Mr. 
Strachey, in his introduction, puts his authors next to 
Shakespeare among all Elizabethans; yet the present 
fashion is to speak somewhat’ lightly of them, and there are 
several excuses though no justification for it. Beaumont and 
Fletcher have never fallen into oblivion like Webster and 
others. No romantic critic has felt like a watcher of che 
skies on first reading them, or has been tempted to magnify 
their merits as a discovery of his own. Their plays, tos. 
have that first taint of decadence which is peculiarly un- 
pleasing, both in art and literature, to our present taste- 
Hence, it is habitual among writers on the great 
age of our drama to use them as a foil to Shake- 
speare. The natural growth of his plots is con- 
trasted with their artificial construction; his unforced 
poetry with their swelling rhetoric ; the consistency of ais 
characters with the shifting subservience of theirs to mere 
situation, and so on. It is all partly true. But there are 
finely consistent characters in Beaumont and Fletcher ; 
there are plots swiftly and naturally developed ; above all, 
there are frequent outbursts, and also quiet touches of a 
poetry far above the capacity of such a rhetorician even 2s 
Byron. It is not fair to be always comparing a great poet 
with the greatest. It is a mere misuse of the critical 
faculty and a hindrance to enjoyment. In fact, they should 
never be compared with Shakespeare at all, except to point 
out that they tried to do something quite different, both in 
conception and expression, from what he attempted. it 
was certainly something far easier. There is next to no 
convention in Shakespeare’s finest art. He took all kinds 


of conventions as starting-points, it is true, but broke 
through them as soon as his inspiration kindled. Tago 
begins as a conventional villain, with stage asides. In a 


scene or two he is Iago, a living miracle. So it is with 
Hamlet. So with King Lear. But Beaumont and 
Fletcher always worked in a settled convention, and their 
inspiration submitted to it. They were men of good 
birth who wrote to please the Court. They were 
contented to use the stock morality and ideas of the Court, 
and their one object ‘was to give eloquent expression to 
those ideas and morality and to make good plays out of a 
heightened and romanticised Court life. Their heroes 
and heroines personify courtiers’ ideals ; their villains and 
fools are an abstract of Court vices and follies ; and their 
plots are designed to give the fullest possible play to all 
courtly qualities, good and bad. Courtiers are not great 
at thinking ; their moral processes are not particularly inte- 
resting ; but they have the opportunity for frequent and 
exciting action. Beaumont and Fletcher's plays, there- 
fore, are full of action; and they are too busy with con- 
triving it to stop and think. Nothing of theirs seems to 
have been long brooded over or to express any general 
views of life. Their aim is to interest you in the process 
of the story itself and to delight you with the eloquence 
of their characters. The ideas of the Court of James I. 
were very different from our own, so that it is sometimes 
difficult for us to understand the moral point of view of 
characters intended by Beaumont and Fletcher to be 
virtuous. Thus a great deal has been made of Amintor’s 
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abject submission in the Maid’s Tragedy to a King who 
has put the worst possible insult upon him : 
*** There is,’ he cries, 
‘ Divinity about you that strikes dead 
My rising passions.’” 

Modern critics forget that the divine right of kings 
was a living idea in 1610, and affected the action of men 
far from abject. Beaumont and Fletcher make their 
tragic interest out of the conflict in Amintor’s mind be- 
tween this idea and the sense of his intolerable wrong. 
The idea is obsolete now, so that we need a little of the 
historic sense to feel the reality of the conflict. Amintor 
is a courtier of his time, a pretty young man, brave and 
honest, but with no out-of-the-way moral courage or 
originality of ideas, and he is put in a situation that does 
violence to all his principles—-natural and acquired. He 
is shamed by no fault of his own, and is not a great man 
to escape from shame by some stroke of inspired 
rebellion. Most of Beaumont and Fletcher's heroes 
are of the same kind. The point of honour is the 
great motive of their actions. They have never been 
trained to reason out their own morality or to acquire 
deep and natural principles that will cover all the emer- 
gencies of life. ‘Their code is narrow and artificial, and 
when something happens for which it does not provide 
they are all astray and, like Philaster do violent and 
irrational things that afterwards seem inexplicable to 
themselves. They fall back on the brainless arrogance 
of their class to carry them through their trials, and that 
arrogance is seldom mortified as much as it seems to us 
to deserve. There is the same fault to be found with 
Shakespeare's treatment of his Claudios and Bertrams. 
Hamlet himself is the case of a man, with a mind too 
large and deep for his habitual ideas, shocked by a 
sudden emergency into a hypochondriac distrust of all 
ideas and principles whatever. Beaumont and Fletcher 
never realised the situation so clearly as to make one of 
their characters analyse it. They are content to put a 
hero into a situation for which his ideas are not adequate, 
and then to crush or extricate him by the mere force of 
events. Arbaces, in A King and No King, is the very 
type, somewhat exaggerated, of one of their courtly 
heroes. He reminds one a little of the Kaiser: 


‘* They that placed me here,” A 
he says to the King he has overcome in single combat, 


“* Intended it an honour, large enough 
For the most valiant living, but to dare 
Oppose me single, though he lost the day.” 


One can imagine the speech ending with a “ Hoch the 
German Michael! Hoch niy grandfather! Hoch myself! ” 
Arbaces is made fun of evem by his creators, but he is 
their hero, and they subject him to a conflict between 
passion and principle which destroys his heroic idea «f 
himself in an instant. He falls into one of those violent 
passions, common among Elizabethan heroes, for the 
heroine, whom he supposes to be his sister. Then he 
behaves like a madman, ill-treats her, reviles his best 
friends, and changes his course of action every half-hour. 
He is a figure half tragic, half absurd, and his creators 
mean him to be so. At last the heroine is discovered 
to be not his sister at all, but the rightful Queen. He 
can marry her, but he is not the King. So he is delivered 
from his trial at the sacrifice of his pride. It is a fine 
plot, finely worked out, and written with splendid el»- 
quence. It does not move us as King Lear moves us, 
because the character of Arbaces is outside our experi. 
ence. He is altogether a King. King Lear becomes 
simply a desolate old man when misfortune falls upon 
him. Yet Arbaces is so vivid as to seem studied from 
life and the natural result of his conditions. Beaumont 
and Fletcher’s women, too, are the creatures of a Court. 
It has often been complained that the best of them 
think too much about their chastity, and }preserve it 
as a point of honour rather than from natural modesty. 
But in such Courts women who did not wish to 
lose their chastity would have fo think a good deal 


about it. They could have no virginal innocence, 
and the point of honour is the natural prop of all kinds 
of morality in a Court, of purity in woman, as of courage 
and honesty in man. A great deal of the dramatic ‘n- 
terest in these plays is concerned with the question 
whether the heroines will keep their chastity or not 

Valentinian is the most famous case in point. It was 
written, probably, by Fletcher alone, and all his qualities, 
good and bad, are exemplified in it- The heroine, Lucina, 
is a virtuous wife, exposed to every variety of temptation by 
the Emperor Valentinian, an eloquent but conventional 
villain. His women ply her in a brilliant scene with in- 
genious persuasions. She repels them with the eloquence 
lavished on all the characters. She is decoyed to the 
Court by a trick. Jewels are shown to her; beautiful, 
alluring songs are sung to her; courtiers bow and flatter. 
The Emperor enters. There is much eloquence between 
them. In the next act she appears violated, and more 
eloquent than ever. She has a last interview with 
Maximus, her husband, and Aetius. Here the eloquence 
reaches its height. It is glittering, thrilling, everything 
but pathetic. Lucina dies off the stage. The play con- 
tinues for some time after her death, and Valentinian dies 
poisoned in agony to the strains of another beautif il 
song. By the time that Fletcher wrote this play his 
convention had hardened on him. His eloquence had 
become like the golden tone of a picture in which all 
exact detail is swamped. The characters are only vicious 
and virtuous, and talk about nothing except their vices 
and virtues. It would be tiresome if it were not for the 
swift movement, the dexterous succession of incident to 
incident. It would be mere stage machinery if it were 
not for the poetry. But the poetry remains to make it 
great literature. It is not inevitable poetry, wrung out of 
the characters by the force of the occasion. It cannot 
be recognised as exactly what such characters would say 
if they had the dramatist’s power of expression. It 1s 
rather like an abstract music playing round the situation 
and turning the emotions, which the situation might be 
expected to arouse, into beauty. Thus, when Lucinda says 
she cannot live after her dishonour, Aetius answers : 


‘* Should the Eternal Gods desire to perish 
Because we daily violate their truths?” 


This is rhetoric uttered with an eye to the situation, and 
not a glorified version of what Aetius really would have 
said. It is a piece of magnificent wit that distracts the 
hearer from Lucina’s grief to the eloquence of Aetius. 
But how magnificent it is. Fletcher could express every 
thing in this splendid way. Like the painters of the 
Italian decadence, he inherited a dazzling facility from 
the severer labours of the masters of the prime. Stylewas 
easy to him, and he exulted in his command of it. His 
touch was sweeping rather than certain. We admire his 
generalities when something particular might have move 1 
us to tears; but still we admire them. It is an easy de- 
light to read his plays, as it is to look at Tiepolo’s pic- 
tures, and the enjoyment of these two splendid artists 
does not impair our enjoyment of the deeper art of 
Shakespeare and Tintoret. 

I have no space in this article to say anything of the 
distinctions that may be drawn between Beaumont ani 
Fletcher from a comparison of the plays they wrote 
together with those which Fletcher wrote alone. It is ac 
interesting subject, upon which Mr. Strachey has some 
interesting remarks. 





HERBERT SPENCER. 


[Seconp Notice. | 
An AvTopiocrarHy. By Herbert Spencer. 2 vols. 
Williams and Norgate. 28s. net. 
Tue actual account here given in simple, straightfor- 
ward record of the manner of the construction of the 
“synthetic philosophy ” is nothing short of heroic. The 
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in poverty, at the cost of final complete nervous collapse, 
1s an achievement for which the world is richer, which 
should go down to the future as one of the great triumphs 
of human resolution over circumstance. After the early 
years spent in engineering invention and wanderings, 
Spencer felt the call to his life work. Intense mental 
strain at the age of thirty-five upon a constitution naturally 
neurotic—he was the only surviving child of parents both 
oi whom exhibited marked and painful mental derange- 
ment—produced insomnia and mental disturbance, which 
lasted the remainder of his life. All excitement had to be 
avoided, correspondence declined, the working parts of 
life jealously guarded for the great undertaking. Many of 
the chapters were dictated at intervals of racquets or row- 
ing, the only practicable method—a quarter of an hour's 
exercise, then ten minutes’ dictation, then exercise again. 
No less heroic is the long struggle for persistence against 
poverty. There is a letter written to John Stuart Mill 
inquiring concerning the possibility of a post at the India 
Office, which is almost elemental in its simplicity and 
dignity : 
‘* Unhappily my books have at present no adequate sale 
Not only have they entailed upon me the negative loss of years 
spent without remuneration, but also a heavy positive loss 
in unrepaid expenses of publication. What little property I 
had has been thus nearly all dissipated. And now that I am 


more anxious than ever to persevere, it seems likely that I 
shall be unable to do so. My health does not permit me to 


spend leisure hours in these — pursuits, after a day spent 
in remunerative occupation. And thus there appears no alter- 
native but to desist.” 


After an attempt to issue the books by subscription, 
the failure of adequate support again threatened abandon- 
ment. To prevent this Mill offered to guarantee the ex- 
penses of future publication and past losses—“a simple 
proposition,” as he termed it, “ of co-operation for an im- 
portant public purpose, for which you give your labour and 
have given your health.” The letters in which this offer— 
“a manifestation of feeling between authors that has rarely 
been paralleled”—was made by Mill and declined by 
Spencer are permanent assets in the honourable record of 
literature. 


Eventually, partly through liberal support in America, 
partly through small inherited legacies, the work goes on. 
“Tam quite content to give my labour for nothing. I am 
content even to lose something by unrepaid costs of author- 
ship. But it is clear that I shall not be able to bear the 
loss that now appears likely.” These are the kind of 
entries of frequent occurrence. Such were the efforts by 
which a philosophy not remote and difficult, but perhaps 
the most widely popular of all nineteenth-century exposi- 
tions, could alone become articulate. 


The cost to its originator in vital power was irre- 
parable. At the end he discusses whether he has chosen 
well. Financially, “it was almost a miracle that I did 
not sink before success was reached.” “One who devotes 
himself to grave literature must be content to remain 
celibate.” “Adequate appreciation of works not 
adapted to satisfy popular desires is long in coming, if it 
ever comes.” Against such tardy recognition he has to 
set the exasperation of misstatement and the anger of 
threatened interests and offended prejudice. “Do I 
regret that I was not stopped by such dissuasions?” he 
mournfully asks. “I cannot say yes.” So great was the 
impulse to proclaim the truth that any resistance would 
merely have produced “chronic irritation hardly to be 
borne.” “ Once having become possessed by the conception 
of evolution in its comprehensive form, the desire to elabo- 
ratz and set it forth was so strong that to have passed life 
in doing something else would, I think, have been almost 
intolerable.” 


To some, and especially to those hailing the synthetic 
philosophy as immortal, the triumph of the achievement 
may seem amply to compensate the ruin of its cost. To 
me, I must confess, the impression is different. An enor- 
mous sadness broods over these thousand pages of life 


history. At the beginning are the shadowy recollections of 
ancestors, of hard, joyless lives, whose ultimate im- 
pression is one of futility and failure. One grandfather 
appears as a gaunt, pitiful figure, whose mental decay 
“took the form of supposing that he had matters of busi- 
ness to look after, and led to rambles through the town 
with a vain desire to fulfil them.” The other, as “the 
image of a melancholy-looking old man sitting by the fire- 
side, rarely saying anything and rarely showing any signs 
of pleasure.” Of his mother, “thus ended,” he says at 
her death, “a life of monotonous routine very little re- 
lieved by positive pleasure.” The substitution of a con- 
scious creed of hedonism for the stern Puritan survey of life 
seemed to bring but little benefit to their descendant. All 
through happiness proves elusive: the secret of well-being 
is not apprehended ; the sense of failure and baffled pur- 
poses is written large over the whole story. At one period 
all his friends are urging him to marry as a remedy for his 
nervous affections. “ Ever since I was a boy,” he sorrow- 
fully writes, “I have been longing to have my affections 
called out. I have been in the habit of considering myself 
but half alive, and have often said that I hoped to begin 
to live some day.” That “some day” never arrived. To 
the end existence is woven of a kind of bloodless scheme 
of moral principle with the changes rung on egoistic and 
altruistic impulse, as divorced from the life of men who 
love and hunger and desire, as the vision of the future 
under-world of shades of the Greek hereafter was to those 
who shivered at its advent. In the later years the fame of 
Herbert Spencer has gone out through all years. But he 
himself, an old man wearied and much concerned with his 
maladies, is passing to his grave under mournful conditions. 
For a few minutes in the morning he can dictate perhaps 
half a page of his biography. “Through the rest of the 
day the process of killing time has to be carried on as best 
it may.” Walking has to be restricted to a few hundred 
yards; reading of the lightest kind is as injurious as 
working; conversation has to be kept within narrow 
bounds ; recreation is impossible, “two games of back- 
gammon ” having “ caused a serious relapse.” At night, in 
spite of the use of opium, there is never a full, continuous 
sleep. “No ingenuity,” he simply adds, “can prevent 
weariness.” At the close he is haunted by sombre visions 
of the universe—the vastness of space and innumerable 
suns, the swarming life of the ocean floor and past time, 
wastes and abysms to which he can attach no meaning. 
The insistent query frets him, “To what end?” “ Along 
with this was the paralysing thought, what if of all this 
thus incomprehensible to us there exists no comprehension 
anywhere ?” 


With which vision of desolation this strange, fascinat- 
ing, painful story terminates. It was irony worthy of an 
ancient and tragic fate which compelled the man who, more 
than any previous thinker, had fashioned his action upon 
rational and consistent ends, most completely to acknow- 
ledge failure; the conscious search for the prize re- 
sulting in the cry that the prize has somehow eluded the 
seeker ; and the neglect of all irrational things—love and 
human comradeship, the larger emotions, patriotism, and 
the losing of self in an ideal cause—but evolving the old 
cry of weariness and the failure of orderly life to satisfy 
man’s desires and his dreams. 


C. F. G. MASTERMAN. 





GABRIELE D’ANNUNZIO’S NEW PLAY. 


La Ficuia pi Ior10o. Tragedia Pastorale di Gabriele D’'Annunzio 
Treves, Milan, 1904. 


Sicnor D’ANNuNZzIO dedicates his new play “to the Land 
of Abruzzi” and “to all my people between the mountains 
and the sea,” and it is from the Land of Abruzzi and 
from the “ancient race” who dwell there that he has 
drawn his inspiration. For this reason his work seems 
almost foreign to many Italians. The element of strange- 
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ness has not, however, diminished the enthusiasm with 
which it has been received in Milan, Florence, and Rome, 
and certainly will not lessen its interest if it is ever pro- 
duced in England. For Za Figlia di Iorio, though not 
without faults, is a genuine work of art, and the author 
has used the customs and superstitions of his native land, 
not merely as a setting or as local colour for a story not 
intrinsically connected with them, but as the warp and weft 
of the work itself. The result is a subtle harmony between 
the inner thought and the outward expression, which is 
carried out in every line of the poem and every detail of 
the scenic representation, and leaves the spectator with a 
sense of completeness not often afforded by the modern 
stage. Individual lines and incidents are so beautiful that 
they dwell in the mind and leave one with a desire to 
record them, but they are as much parts of an intrinsic 
whole as the colours in a picture, and they lose their sig- 
nificance when removed from their proper place. For a 
similar reason it is not possible to give any satisfactory 
outline of the story ; without the details it is meaningless 
and lifeless, it does not, in fact, exist at all. 


The scene of the play is laid at an indefinite period, 
in the “many years ago” of the fairy tale. It does not 
record any particular phase in the history of the Abruzzi, 
but preserves something of the spirit of the race. It is 
the tragic history of a witch-maiden ; the daughter of a sup- 
posed sorcerer, and therefore condemned from her birth 
te ignominy and hatred; believed to a source of evil, and 
therefore exposed without protection to the unbridled de- 
sires and cruel passions of men. And the true motif of 
the play lies not in the character of Mila di Codra, but in 
these passions she arouses, and in the beliefs and feelings 
which govern them, sometimes quenching them for a time, 
and sometimes fanning them into fiercer flame. The 
moment of sharpest conflict between passion and belief is 
reached in the first act, when the wild throng of reapers, 
maddened by the heat and by strong wine, seek to destroy 
Mila, the witch, and breaking into the house where she has 
taken refuge, are suddenly checked by the cross laid upon 
the threshold and the solemn words of the shepherd, bid- 
ding them as God’s Christians to do no harm to the harm- 
less, but to go in peace and abstain from sin. In the last 
act, when Mila, to save her lover from a horrible death, 
confesses herself guilty of a crime of which she is in 
fact innocent, passion and creed work together, and the 
crowd who lead her to the stake do so in the full belief 
that they are carrying out the justice of God. 


It is, perhaps, because the interest of the play depends 
more on the nature of the race than on that of separate 
characters that the second act is less vividly dramatic than 
the first or third; for here the action is carried on by in- 
dividuals, and we miss the fine chorus effects which give 
such a special colour to the rest of the play. The change 
of method is, however, artistically necessary, and heightens 
our enjoyment by contrast. The act ends in horror, but 
its earlier scenes are full of a quiet and poetic beauty, 
which give one some repose in the midst of the tragic and 
violent story. It is, perhaps, here that the author's lyrical 
git is most fully displayed, though it illuminates the whole 
play. 

For the reasons stated above, it is very difficult to 
quote. A simile or two may be cut out, such as this from 
the first act: 

** La tua parola cangia di colore, 
come quando l’ulivo é sotto il vento.” 
‘* Your words change colour as an olive tree beneath the wind.’ 
Or this from the second : 


“ To era come un uomo all ’altra riva 
d’una fiumana, che vede le cose 
di 14 dall’acqua e tra mezzo passare 
vede l’acqua, che passa eternamente.” 


I was asa man on the further bank of a river, who sees 
hings from beyond the water: and flowing between him and 
hem, he sees the water, which everlastingly flows on. 


But, apart from the context, most of their significance is 


gone. The most beautiful lines can neither be detached 
nor translated, and, of course, it is impossible to rend2r 
the quality of style which runs through the whole play. 

It is the highest tribute to the presentation of Za 
Figlia di Iorio to say that one does not think separately of 
the acting or scenery ; both are too thoroughly in harmony 
with the thought and emotion of the play to be dwelt on 
as things apart. It is not only that Signorina Gramatica 
and Signor Ruggero have identified themselves with their 
parts, and that the minor actors have done the same, but 
every plastic and scenic detail has been well thought out 
and ably executed, so that it helps to convey the author’s 
meaning and adds something to the imaginative illusion. 


In the first act we feel the heat of the midsummer sun 
beating on the cornfields, and the beautiful procession ¢ f 
women, bearing gifts to the golden-haired, green-robed 
bride, strikes us not as a spectacle, but as a real thing. 
Again, when we are transported to the mountain cave near 
the dwellings of the shepherds, we feel the freshness and 
coolness of the air from the green slopes and the white 
peaks, and we hear the sound of the sheep bells and the 
song of the pilgrims crossing the pass. And in the last act 
the melancholy breath of autumn and the low clouds on 
the hill-side are one with the lament of the mourners, and 
when the condemned parricide is brought in we hear not 
only his tragic words of farewell, but the sound of the 
angry river calling him to his terrible doom. 

The play, in spite of its painful incidents, leaves ‘n 
one’s mind a series of beautiful images and a haunting 
music of words. 





FICTION. 


THE NAPoLeon oF NotTTING HILL. 
London: John Lane. 


By G. K. Chesterton. 
1904. 6s. 


A PLEASING habit of the public is to swallow unconcernedly 
everything written by its favourite authors, until something 
very original in flavour indeed is placed before it. The 
public then, having tasted the article suspiciously, shakes 
its head sagaciously and warns the author not to try such 
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a trick again. So we may note that divers serious and 
weighty spokesmen are now saying to Mr. Chesterton: 
“Return to the paths of serious literary effort; interpret 
Browning; excogitate over Watts; edit the posthumous 
papers of Peter Parley; but do not squander your admir- 
able gift over mere squibs such as The Napoleon of Not- 
ting Hill.” We would, however, humbly contend that 
The Napoleon of Notting Hill is the most serious and 
artistically the best piece of work Mr. Chesterton has yet 
accomplished. In the novel the author expounds for us 
succinctly his bracing philosophy of life, and from it the 
Chestertonian conception of the universe emerges boldly, 
and as radiantly effective as—well, let us say as some 
greatly daring fancy waistcoat. Mr. Chesterton, with the 
aid of innumerable columns in the daily and weekly Press, 
has already made this philosophy so clear that it would 
need the efforts of several commentators to obscure it; 
but in The Napoleon of Notting Hill he enunciates it de- 
lightfully through the throaty voices and fleshy lips of 
modern business men, such as Messrs. Buck and Barker, 
the Kensington linendrapers ; and Wilson, the Provost of 
Bayswater, “an anxious little man with red whiskers ;” and 
Turnbull, the little toyshop-keeper, a man “ with the look 
of a large baby,” who, with Adam Wayne, the idealist, is 
destined to carry out a masterly plan for the military de- 
fence of the district of Notting Hill. Mr. Chesterton turns 
the stream of his broadly invigorating satire against 
the favourite assumption of the practical-minded modern 
man of affairs: that human life will become more and 
more utilitarian and rational in its character, and that the 
idealists, the dreamers, and the poets will come to have 
less and less influence over human nature and the real 
world which goes “on great Brutal wheels of fact-” The 
Napoleon of Notting Hill, a certain idealist, Adam 
Wayne, the Provost, refuses to let the West Kensington 
Corporation acquire by compulsory purchase the tenements 
in Pump-street, and so the new road planned by the other 
Provosts is blocked. From arguments the rivals come 
to blows, from blows to bloodshed, from street-fighting to 
municipal civil war. The star of Notting Hill prevails, 
and the drab utilitarianism of the London parishes gives 
place to fierce civic pride of the type that created the 
medizeval Italian cities. Messrs. Buck and Barker, Turn- 
bull, and Wilson lose sight of their old peddling ideals of 
keeping the rates down and their dividends up; they 
slough off the tradesman and become men, proud, pas- 
sicnate, fiery, and the madness of their old prosaic life 
is transformed into the divine madness of patriots, war- 
riors, poets, fanatics, artists; of men who are fired by 
causes, ideals, visions that transcend the life of utilitarian 
routine and material gains. With delightful humour Mr. 
Chesterton demonstrates that the enthusiastic idealist is 
very much alive in his chemist whose life is spent in dis- 
pensing Gregory’s powder, and that in his toyshop-keeper 
is slumbering the impetuous spirit of a Prince Rupert. 
“But is it not all a burlesque?” some liberal-minded 
people may ask? “Could the people of Bayswater change 
skins so easily with the people in William Morris’s Dream 
of John Ball? And to this the artist answers that the 
life of the people of Brompton is to-day a thousand 
times stranger than their minds can fathom. And in three 
hundred years the ideals of Bayswater will seem as 
humanly fantastic as the ideals of the days of Sidonia 
the Sorceress. Mr. Chesterton’s special value for us to-day 
lies in the humorous ingenuity with which he is constantly 
breaking the mould of our modern current ideas and con- 
ceptions of life, and showing us that irrepressible human 
nature is for ever secretly at war with the tyrannous reali- 
ties, the tyrannous environment, the tyrannous new system 
that each generation builds up. “To test the ideals of 
our age by the ideals of all ages,” in a word, is Mr. Ches- 
terton’s disturbing aim. In The Napoleon of Notting 
Hill his fantastic humour and romantic exuberance have 
worked most happily together, and act, indeed, much 
as a dynamite cartridge might act when placed thought- 
fully against the bricks and mortar of some utilitarian 
wall. 


NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE, 


HE company promoter, or at any rate the loan- 
monger, is happy at last, for the public, or at 
least the semi-professional semi-public, is not only on 
the feed, but gobbling with avidity. When the re- 
markable success of the London County Council issue 
took us all by surprise a week or two ago, many of 
the knowing ones shook their heads and said that this 
would be followed by a rush of issues and a conse- 
quent frost, which would nip our burgeoning enthu- 
siasms with icy fingers. The rush of issues duly 
arrived, but the frost is not yet. The week, in 
fact, has consisted of little but new issues, which 
have shared the attention of the City with the impor- 
tant insurance reports noticed below. And they have 
all been well received, and some of them enthusiasti- 
cally—that is to say, all those that had any claim to be 
looked upon as investments. First came an issue of 
1} million Three aad a Half per Cent. Debentures of 
the Agricultural Bank of Egypt, an institution which 
has done excellent work in rescuing the fellaheen from 
the grip of the Egyption variety of the ‘‘ gombeen 
man.” The bonds, issued at 94, and carrying a round- 
about practical guarantee by the Egyptian Govern- 
ment, went like hot cakes. 

Still more remarkable was the success of an 
Indian Government Three per Cent. Loan of £ 2,500,000 
which was offered for tender, the minimum price being 
fixed at 944. Applications amounted to over twelve 
millions, and the average price obtained was 
£95 18s. 6d., a figure which makes the County Council 
stock look cheap at 924, at which it now stands. The 
Great Central Railway offered £1,000,000 Three and 
a Half per Cent. Debenture stock at 97, the Urban 
Electric Supply Company £200,000 Four and a Half 
per Cent. Debenture stock at 98, and the City 


of Pietermaritzburg £300,000 Four per Cent. 
stock at 97: all these are good enough at 
the price, and should go well. An _ Electro- 


Peat-Coal Company also made its appearance, but 
looked rather speculative, like all companies formed to 
work patents. Apart from these issues there was little 
interest in markets, rumours of a huge issue of Russian 
Five per Cent. Four-Year bills making Paris less 
buoyant than of late. The Kaffir Circus keeps up 
wonderfully, but curses the delay of the Government 
in providing pigtails. Home Railway stocks have been 
conspicuously firm, and Dock stocks were on the move 
again, on the promise of the early introduction of 
the long-looked for Port of London Bill. 

The Equitable Life Assurance Society’s report tor 
1903 makes, as usual, excellent reading for the 
members of this prosperous old society. The new 
business consisted of 263 policies assuring £237,064 
and deferred annuities of £2,672 per annum. Re- 
assurances were effected for £15,000, leaving net new 
sums assured of £222,064 and deferred annuities of 
42,672 per annum ; the new premiums received, after 
deducting reassurances, amounted to £09,717. Thirty 
immediate annuities, assuring the payment of £2,235 
per annum, were granted for £25,108. Claims arose 
under 107 policies in respect of 77 deaths. The original 
sums assured by these policies amounted to £144,400 
and the bonus additions paid at the time of death 
amounted to £139,189 13s. 6d. In several cases 
bonuses which had been declared, amounting in the 
aggregate to £6,403 4s. 6d., had been surrendered 
either for cash or reduction of premiums, so that the 
total additions which had been declared on all the 
policies which became claims amounted to £145,592 
18s. On the average, therefore, every 1,000 of 
assurance which became a claim last year had been 
increased by additions to £2,008. In one case the 
sum assured and declared bonuses exceeded four times 
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the original amount assured; in 26 cases the sum 
assured and declared bonuses exceeded three times the 
original amount assured ; in 48 cases the sum assured 
and declared bonuses exceeded twice the original 
amount assured ; and in 65 cases, or three-fifths of the 
entire number, the sum assured and declared bonuses 
amounted to orexceeded one anda halftimesthe original 
amount assured. This is, indeed, a marvellous record. 
The total expenses of management amounted to 
412,857, being 6°83 per cent. of the premium income 
and 3°43 per cent. of the total revenue. This low ratio, 
of course, is due to the fact that the company employs 
no agents and pays no commissions. Fifty policies 
assuring £35,340, with bonus additions of £7,624 
attached, and on which premiums amounting to £ 13,878 
had been paid, were purchased by the society for 
12,789, but bonuses upon these policies amounting to 
5,330 had previously been surrendered for £3,204, 
so that the assured in respect of their payments of 
£13,878 received a return of £15,994, equivalent to 
11525 per cent. The funds, as they stand in the books 
of the society, amount to £4,909,920, having been 
increased by £48,604 by the year’s operations. The 
reserve has been increased to £100,000, which is 
sufficient to cover the depreciation in the value of the 
society’s investments on December 31, 1903. The life 
assurance fund consequently stands at £4,809,920. 
The Liverpool London and Globe Insurance Com- 
pany issues a report for 1903 which is eloquent of the 
prosperity which attended fire business during the year. 
In this company’s fire department the net premium 
income was no less than £2,067, 195, an increase of over 
£113,000, while the losses came to 41,043,513, an 
increase ot only about £47,0co; the expenses and com- 
missions showed an increase of £48,000, and the surplus 
thus showed an improvement of £18,000 on that 
of 1902. The fire re-insurance fund was raised 
by £100,000 to £900,000, and £237,743 was 
the balance carried to profit and loss, out of 
which £100,000 was placed to general reserve. 
In the life department 848 new policies were granted 
insuring £486,923, the net new premiums being 
£18,010. The net life premium income was £242,546. 
The result of a quinquennial valuation shows a 
surplus in the participating class of £182,111. Re- 
versionary bonuses of 35s. per annum have been 
allotted to holders of this class of policy, and £3,811 
has been paid during the quinquennium in. in- 
terim bonuses. After providing for the above, and 
also for the bonuses of the guaranteed bonus class, 
there is a surplus, including former accumulations, of 
4,275,488, of which £188,585 is carried forward as 
surplus and £86,903 is placed to proprietors’ profit 
account. The life funds have risen by £ 307,319 during 
the quinquennium, and now stand at £5,528,029. 
Shareholders receive in all 36s. per share for the year, 
of which 33s. is from fire department and 3s. per share 
from the life department ; £673,280 is carried forward, 
and the total funds amount to £10,155,509. 
I shall give an account of the report of the Hand- 
in-Hand Society next week. JANus. 


THE 
FISCAL 
PROBLEMS 


for all who d for their i their exertions are— 

() HOW TO MAKE ENDS MEET is case 

of incapacity by Sickness or Accident, and 
(2) HOW TO GREA TE the largest estate on 
e sma outlay. 
WE OFFER PLANS that have NEVER BEEN BEATEN. 

May we send quotation ? If so, state age, occupation, 
and which of schemes to be quoted for. 


THE CENTURY INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


Head Office: 24, YORK PLACE, EDINBURGH, 
London Office: 3s, MOORGATR STREET, E.C. 











THE LONDON BIBLE WAREHOUSE, 





‘ost . : . count. 
Have the largest Selection of Bibles, ° 
Free. Peaper-teeke, and Church Services. |_34- in 1s. 


Publishers of ‘‘ The Marked Bible,” ‘‘ Lectern Lesson Book,” 
** Priest's Pocket Bible,” ‘* Daily Service Book,” &c. 
ke Thousands of Victorian Prayers and Hymns at HALF PRICE!!! Ba 








THE NEW ENGLISH ART CLUB. 
THIRTY-SECOND EXHIBITION or MODERN PICTURES 


OPEN DAILY, ro till6. At Tue Duptey Gattery, EGYPTIAN HALL, 
Pi illy, W, Admission 1s. 








HOTELS AND HYDROS. 


THE FREDERICK HOTELS, LTD. 























LONDON HOTEL GREAT CENTRAL 
LONDON HOTEL RUSSELL 
BEXHILL SACKVILLE HOTEL 
DOVER HOTEL BURLINGTON 
FOLKESTONE ROYAL PAVILION HOTEL 
HARROGATE HOTEL MAJESTIC 
WHITBY HOTEL METROPOLE 





AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 
IDEAL RESIDENCE, 


Sun Lounge. Every form or Bath. 





LLANDUDNO. 


G* GEORGE'S HOTEL. Facing the sea. Grand promenade. 
The largest and oldest established. 130 Bedrooms. Near Pavilion and Pier, 
Golf Links within 10 minutes. Hydraulic Lift. Electric light throughout, 
comfortable lounges, with modern extensions and improvements. Inclusive 
terms from 10s. 6d. per day.—T. P. DAVIES, Resident Proprietor. 


DEVONSHIRE. 


ANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH. An ideal Holiday and 
Health Resort for Young Ladies. Through trains from London and the 
North.—Full particulars from MISS N. JONES. 


BRIGHTON. 
ROYAL YORK HOTEL. 








H. J. Preston. 





BUXTON. 


8ST. ANN’S HOTEL. First Hotel. 





MARGATE. 


WHITE HART HOTEL. (Electric Light.) W. J. Mills, Proprietor , 





EDINBURGH. 


THE ROYAL HOTEL (MacGregor). P. MacTavish, Manager, 





HAMPTON COURT. 
THAMES HOTEL AND RESTAURANT. Harry Tagg, Proprietor. 


DEAL. 





BEACH HOUSE HOTEL, 8. R. Jefferson. 


NUOVA ANTOLOGIA : 


THE LEADING ITALIAN REVIEW OF LITERATURE, 
SCIENCE, FINE ARTS, AND POLITICS. 


37th Year. Established 1866. 
Is published in Rome on the 1st and 16th of each month. 
Each Number contains about 200 Pages. 
Editor: MAGGIORIO FERRARIS, M.P. 


The NUOVA ANTOLOGIA is the oldest and the foremost 
Italian Review. The most Eminent Authors, University Pro- 
fessors,and Members of Parliament (GABRIELE D'ANNUNZIO, 
G. CARDUCCI, LUIGI LAZZATTI, E. pve AMICIS, P, 
VILLARI, C. LOMBROSO, &c.) are among its Contributors. 








ROME—Via S. VITALE 7—ROME. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTICES, &c. 


ROYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—Eleven Entrance Scholarships from 
£75 to £35, and several Bursaries of £30, tenable for Soe eee at the College, 
wat be awarded on the results of an Examination to be held from June 27th to 

uly and, 1904. Names must be entered before June rst. The College prepares 
ree — London Degrees, and also for Oxford Honour Examinations. 
i » a year. 
el aan and further particulars apply to the Secretary, Royal 
Holloway College, Englefield Green S.O., Surrey. 








THE HINDHEAD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

Principal : Miss J. F. GRUNER, Certificated Student of Girton College, late 
Second Mistress, Dulwich High School, G.P.D.S.Co. Education thoroughly 
modern ; physical training and ou games. Great attention is paid to 
healthful conditions of lite. The peeing youee stands at an elevation of 
S00 ft. Refs.: Miss WELSH, of Girton College; Prof. Muirhead, Birming- 
ham Univ.; ts of former Fy and others.—For prospectus address to 
BRACKENHURST, HINDHEAD, HASLEMERE, R.S.0O. 


INFORMATION AND ADVICE AS TO SCHOOLS. 


THE SCHOLASTIC, CLERICAL, AND MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
(a body of Oxford and Cambridge graduates), gives advice and assistance with- 
out charge to Parents and Guardians in the selection of schools (for GIRLS AND 
Boys) at home or abroad, and as to Tutors (Army, Navy, University, &c.). 
A statement of the requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22, Craven Street, Tratalgar Square, W.C. 
Telegrams: “ Trirorm, Lonpon.” Telephone No. : 1854 GERRARD, 








ELTHAM COLLEGE, KENT. 
THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL. 

Patren: His Majesty THe Kine. President: H.R.H. Tue Prince or WALEs. 
Public School life and education with special classes for all Navy and Arm 
Examinatiens. Recent honours include: Classical Scholarship, Oxford ; Ad- 
miessiens te Weolwich, Sandhurst, the Britannia and Osborne, to Naval Clerk- 
ships. &c. Next Term, April 29th. Apply to Rev. The Head Master, or to 

3a, Sackville Street, London, Ww 





MALVERN COLLEGE. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION. 

June 7, 8, and 9. One of £87 (499 for the first yoo"), six of £50, and six or 
more of £30 per annum. Council nominations, value 412 per annum, may be 
awarded to boys who do well but fail to obtain a Scholarship. For particulars 
apply to the Heap Master or SECRETARY. 





BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AND FOR YOUNGER BOYS. 
COOMBE HILL SCHOOL, WESTERHAM, 
Principal—Miss CLARK. 

Full particulars as to Terms and Methods on application to the 

Principal. 


SOUTHDOWN COLLEGE, EASTBOURNE. 
Principal—Rev. J. TURNER. 
Pupils prepared for Commercial and Professional life ; also the Public Schools. 
Great success in Local Exams. Fees moderate and inclusive. 








FOLKESTONE. 
16, AUGUSTA GARDENS. 

Superior HOME SCHOOL for YOUNG GENTLEWOMEN ; large 
detached house; airy, bright rooms; facilities for outdoor games; excellent 
tuition; foreign governesses and visiting professors; special treatment for 
delicate girls ; sea bathing, health exercises, &e. 

Prospectus on application to Miss ADOLPHUS. 





THE LEYS SCHOOL, 
CAMBRIDGE, 





Entrance Scholarship Examination held every term. Prepara- 
tory School at Hitchin recognised by the Governors. Enquiries 
should be addressed to the BURSAR. 





CHRIST'S COLLEGE, BLACKHEATH, 5.E. 
AVELING, M.A., B.Sc. 





Principal—F. W. 


Home Comforts. 
Practical Science Teaching. 
Public School Training. 
Five Laboratories. 
Large Gymnasium. 





NEW COLLEGE, EASTBOURNE. 
Head Master of Senior School : 
ArTHUR DiLks, M.A., Oxon, 
Head Master of Preparatory School: 
A. G. Paterson, M.A., Cantab. 
Strong Engineering Side. 





SOUTHPORT MODERN SCHOOL, 
SCARISBRICK NEW ROAD. 
Larg buildi Up-to-date Education. Physical Training. 
—-" xaminations. Healthy surroundings. - 
Head Master: J. C. UNDERWOOD, A.C.P., F.R.G.S. 





MR. TRUMAN’S EDUCATIONAL AGENCY, 
6, HOLLES STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, LONDON, W. 


Telephone No. 1167 Mayfair. Telegrams: ‘‘ Tutoress, London.” 





Parents seeking good SCHOOLS, EDUCATIONAL HOMES, 
or GOVERNESSES for their children will receive ( free of charge) 
prompt and efficient assistance by applying to this Agency. 





Prospectus, References and full particulars will be forwarded 
on application, 





MOIRA HOUSE LADIES’ SCHOOL, 
UPPER CARLISLE ROAD, EASTBOURNE, 


—————_ 


Principals—Miss CONNAH, Mr. and Miss INGHAM. 





The house, especially designed and built tor the Principals, stands on the 
slope of the Downs overlooking the sea. Boarders only received. Prospectuses 
on application. 





CHRIST COLLEGE, BRECON. 


_ Pupils received in Three Modern Boarding Houses. Preparation for Univer- 
sities, Services, Professions, Commerce. Healthy situation. Excellent playing 
fields, Beautiful buildings. Successful record. Valuable Scholarships. Mode- 
rate terms.—Address, the Heap Master. 





INDIVIDUAL TUITION AFTER LEAVING SCHOOL. 





Mr. LANGDON-DAVIES (M.A., Cambridge) and Mr. OLDERSHAW 

(M.A., Oxford) PREPARE FOR UNIVERSITY AND OTHER EXAMINA- 

TIONS or give SPECIAL COURSES OF INSTRUCTION to PUPILS 

who have left School at COPTHILL, BURGH HEATH, SURREY. 

Healthy situation, near London ; 600 ft. abeve sea level; Hockey, Golf, &c. 
BALLIOL SCHOLARSHIP, 1903. 





DOON HOUSE, | 
WESTGATE-ON-SEA. 
J. S. CAMPBELL, M.A., and G. H. W. REECE, B.A. Pr tory 
try 


School for the Public Schools and Royal Navy. Gymnasi 
shop, Detached Sanatorium. Nine acres of canend ymaasum, 





RICHMOND HILL SCHOOL, 
RICHMOND, SURREY, 





Thorough Education for Boys of all ages. 


Apply, Principal, F. J. Witsreap, A.C.P, 





HEATH MOUNT PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
HAMPSTEAD HEATH. 
On the summit of the Heath. For the Public Schools and 
Royal Navy. Full particulars from the HEAD MASTER. 





LANGLAND COLLEGE, EASTBOURNE. 
(2 and 4, Hartfield Square.) 
SCHOOL FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN, 
Principal and Head Mistress:—Miss M. E. Vinter, Sen.-Opt., B.Sc. 





UNIVERSITY SCHOOL, HASTINGS. 


For from 8 to 18 Preparatory department with separate i 
rounds, ooms, and classrooms. Special preparation for the Meda eg 
al Professions. Seventy-five boys have London University Matri- 
culation direct from the School, Fees from or guineas per annum. Principal, 
Mr, Arex. Mitneg, B.A. 





UNIVERSITY SCHOOL, SOUTHPORT. 
A most successful Boarding School for Boys, 





T. ISHERWOOD, M.A., LL.D., D.C.L., F.R.S.E, 





LONDON UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS. 


Medical and Legal Preliminaries, Oxford and Cambridge Examinations, Higher 
Civil Service, &c. Classes and Private Tuition. Apply for Prospectus to R. 
Kerin, B.A. London (First, First Class Classical Honours). Carlyon College, ss, 
Chancery Lane. 





EASTBOURNE. 
GRANVILLE HOUSE, MEADS. 

SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Special advantages 
for Music and Modern Languages. The house is beautifully situated in its own 
grounds, near the sea and downs. Tennis-lawns and hockey-field, recreation 
room (50 ft. long). Prospectus, with views, on application to the Principal, 





GROVE HOUSE SCHOOL, 
SOUTH GROVE, HIGHGATE, N. 


PRACTICAL EDUCATION FOR BOYS of 7 to 17. 
Fine Healthy Position. 


Apply, A. E. C, Dickinson, B,A., LL.D., L.C.P., Principal. 
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